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i} other people happy.’ 


| she is an old maid, you know.’ 
| ‘Well, then, all I can say is, that old maids are a 
} great bore,’ added Charles: ‘but come, Charlotte, let 


SMALL FAULTS MAR GREAT VIRTUES. 
‘My dear children,’ said Mrs Herbert, opening the door 
of the room in which the young folks were sitting, ‘I 
am sorry to interfere with your occupations and amuse- 
ments, but your aunt cannot bear so much noise this 
| evening. Jane, my dear, you must leave your i 
| ing for to-day ; and Charles and Charlotte, do try to 
| wioderate ‘your voices and laughter, or else go into the 
| pursery, ‘where you will not molest anybody.’ 
| ‘How provoking,’ said Charlotte, as her mother closed 
the door ; ‘as sure as ever we are happily settled and 
| enjoying ourselves, we are interrupted with—your aunt 

can’t do with this, and your aunt can’t bear that : ’tis my 
gpinion that my aunt cannot bear anything that makes 


‘No, indeed, I don’t think she can,’ said Jane; ‘she is 
particular and I don’t know how 


} & go to the nursery ; we can make as much noise as we 


| like there, that’s one comfort.’ 


finish their 
Voices 


And away they went to 


of backgammon, where their merry 
laughter could disturb no fastidious 
ears, leaving Jane to solve the problem, whether, sup- 
posing such a very unlikely thing happened as that she 
thould be an old maid, she ever could be so irritable and 
hard to please as aunt Susan; whose history, showing 
how it was that, though handsome, clever, and esti- 
ible, she had failed to gain the love of those about her, 
ve shall proceed to relate. 
Miss, or, as she was called by courtesy, Mrs Susan 
Faringham, was the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
svealthy manufacturer in the flourishing town of H——. 
When young, she had possessed equal claims to beauty 
with her pretty niece Jane, and far superior advantages 
@fortune. Educated at atime when women were denied 
those literary advantages they now -possess, she had 
fevertheless formed a taste for reading ; and her mind, 
taturally ‘vigorous. and acute rather than brilliant or 
Wreatile, led her to pursue a course of study more cal- 


self-confident and dogmatical. Her sister, two years 
her junior, was, at the time of her mother’s death, sent 
toa fashionable establishment for the education of young 
ladies. 

Ellen Faringham was not only pleasing in person, but 
her naturally mild and conciliating manners acquired a 
high degree of polish from association with young people 
of rank and fortune; and her taste for the elegancies and 
embellishments of life was fostered and cultivated, so 
that when at eighteen she became a settled inmate at. 
home, she was generally allowed to be more attractive 
than her highly-gifted: sister. Susan’s character. com- 
manded respect, but Ellen’s manners won love. .; A.few, 
months after Ellen’s leaving school, the sisters were 
deprived of their remaining parent, who died suddenly, 
leaving them joint-heiresses of a fortune amounting to 
sixty thousand pounds. 

On the death of their father, the sisters were received 
into the family of a maternal aunt who resided in the 
same town, and who was not displeased with the office 


, for | of chaperon to her lovely and well-dowered nieces. It 


will be readily supposed that there was no lack of 
aspirants to the fair hands of the sisters; and it was not 
long before it became known that. the handsome and 
fascinating Reginald Herbert, who had won such golden 
opinions during his six weeks’ visit in H——, had made 
good his cause in the heart of the pretty Ellen. ‘ It was,’ 
so everybody said, ‘quite unexceptionable; such an equal 
match.’ Mr Herbert’s father, a highly respectable Lon- 
don merchant, had at his death left his son in possession 
of an extensive and very, lucrative business. Reginald 
Herbert himself. was clever, handsome, and accom- 
plished. * True, it was whispered that he had not been 
quite so steady and domestic as could be desired. But 
then what young men were? He might not niake the 
worse husband on that account. There was no doubt 
but that after marriage he would be all that the most 
fastidious could desire— the influence of a wife, it was 
observed, was so great. Scores of instances could be re- 
membered in which it had produced the most wonderfal 
conveniently forgotten. Susan alone looked grave, 
remonstrated on the shortness of the acquaintance, and 
the little that<Ellen could possibly know of the real 
temper, habits, and principles of the man to whom she 
was about to intrust her happiness for life. But it is 
hopeless reasoning with a girl of eighteen under the in- 
fluence of a first attachment. So, after the usual period 
had been allowed far the hopes and fears, the transports 
and despairs, the quarrels and reconciliations, which are 
said to constitute the delights of that most delightful 
epoch—courtship—Ellen was married, and accompanied 
her husband to London. 

Susan, however, did not seem disposed so soon to 


relinquish her freedom and independence. Numerous 
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———=§ Whilst very young, she had imbibed religious opinions 
th tele a peculiar and somewhat ascetic nature; and the 
tenth of her mother, before she had completed her seven- 
tenth year, tended considerably to them. 
the Brom that period. she had been invested much 
is *pathority as mistress in her father’s house, a situation 
Mich tended rather to foster a manner naturally too | [IIS 
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were the suitors who bowed before the power of her 
charms; some of them, too, in every respect quite eli- 
acquaintances, ‘It was truly provoking, to her 
quite incomprehensible, to see a girl throw away so 
many excellent offers. She did believe Susan, with all 
her talents, beauty, and fortune, would die an old maid.’ 
This prophecy was repeated before her niece at least 
once a-day ; but it failed of the desired effect. In truth, 
Susan suspected that the power of her gold was at least 
equal to the power of her charms; and her ardent and 
enthusiastic spirit revolted from the idea of bestowing 
the hoarded treasures of her heart upon one who could 
allow the fortune with which that heart would be ac- 
companied the least weight in the balance. She felt 
within herself the power of disinterested and enduring 
affection, but then it must be for one who could appre- 
ciate the gift, and repay it with a love as pure and 
exalted as her own. Her iar religious opinions, 
too, operated unfavourably for her lovers, and year after 
year passed on, until, to her aunt’s no small chagrin, 
Susan reached the alarming age of five-and-twenty, 
still bearing the style and title of Miss Faringham. 
About this time considerable excitement was produced 
in the select circles of H—— and its neighbourhood, by 
the return home, after an absence of several years (which 
time he had spent in travelling), of the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Bernard, a baronet of good family and fortune, 
and the great man of the neighbourhood. 

Edward Bernard was not, strictly speaking, what is 
called handsome, but he possessed that which perhaps 
is generally found more attractive in a man than mere 
regularity of feature—an intelligent expressive counte- 
nance, joined to a fine manly figure, and manners the 
courtesy and urbanity of which conciliated all with 
whom he came in contact. Of course he was warmly 
welcomed by all who had the honour of numbering 
themselves amongst his friends or acquaintances ; and 
H—— was for some time kept in a state of unusual 
gaicty and dissipation by the fétes and parties given 

honour of his return. On his first meeting with 
Susan, he appeared much struck with her beauty and 
evident superiority. Further acquaintance confirmed 
and deepened the impression, and gave him some hope 
thet it was mutual. His conversational talents were 
considerable, and he possessed, in a great degree, the 
art of drawing out the information, and developing the 
of those with whom he conversed. Susan felt 

his company that she both gave arjd received plea- 
sure and information. His manner, also, was peculiarly 
agreeable to her, being singularly free from that strain 
of exaggerated compliment in which her admirers gene- 
rally appeared to think it to address a woman. 
His moral character stood deservedly high ; and though 
on religious subjects his sentiments were at first unde- 
cided, he appeared open to conviction, and it was not 


to prepare for a hig 
buat in which, if there 


one of these. Her heart seemed to open and expand 
beneath its genial rays. She had more consideration 
for the weaknesses, more patience for the follies of her 
fellow-creatures than formerly ; and her manner, while 
it lost none of its dignity, acquired the subdued and 
womanly grace in which it had been deficient. She had, 


style in which she and her husband lived, and the com- 
pany they kept, being not only entirely at variance with 
her tastes and feelings, but with her sense of right, her 


have been e For some time Ellen’s letters had 
been far from satisfactory. There was a forced gaiety, 


which made her sister fear all was not well, and a fore. 
boding of some great calamity would sometimes cross 
her mind, but it was quickly lost in her own brighter 
anticipations ; when one morning a letter was put into 
her hand bearing the London post-mark, sealed with 
black, and directed in a hand entirely unknown to her, || 
Susan’s heart sickened, and her trembling fingers could 
scarcely break the seal. Her worst fears were more 
than realised. The letter announced the sudden death 
of Mr Herbert, under circumstances of a peculiarly 
distressing nature. In a fit of temporary insanity, the 
unhappy man had terminated his existence, led, it was | 
believed, to commit this awful act by the deranged state | 
of his affairs. For some time Susan sat mute and | 
motionless, gazing in silent horror on the fearful an- | 
nouncement. Atlength, as all the possible consequences || 
of this terrible calamity rushed upon her mind, she let |) 
the letter fall, and covering her face with her hands, | 
sank upon her knees, and fervently prayed for patience | 
and resignation under this severe trial. Strengthened | 
by this devotional exercise, she resolved immediately to 
hasten to her bereaved and suffering sister ; and hastily | 
writing a note to her lover informing him of her inten- |} 
tion, and enclosing the letter she had received, she | 
resolutely commenced the preparations for her melan- | 
choly journey. Edward received Susan’s note just as | 
he was preparing to visit her, and, hastily mounting his | 
horse, was soon in her presence, offering the assistance | 
and consolation she so greatly needed. His proposal to 
accompany her to town Susan declined, observing that 
her sister would require all her time and attention, but 
promising to write an exact statement of Mrs Herbert's 
affairs ; adding, that if,-as she feared, they were irre- 
trievable, their future position in regard to each other 


regarded Susan as an enthusiast, but her enthusiasm 
had only rendered her more charming so long as it re- 
garded himself and their mutual prospects ; but as few 
know their own hearts, so he had yet to learn that his 
was bound up in selfishness, of which his attachment to | 
Susan was but a new and unsus form. 
Notwithstanding his efforts to appear undisturbed 
her allusion, his uneasiness was evident to his betrothed, } 
and caused her a deeper pang than any she had yet | 
endured. It was with a heavy heart she set out on her | 
mission of 
act up to their convictions of right, in the self-approval 
of their own hearts, which no outward circumstances, 
however afflicting, can take away. It will not be neces 
sary to dwell upon Miss Faringham’s visit to the house 
of mourning ; it is sufficient to say that Mrs Herbert's 
fortune was entirely dissipated, leaving herself 
and three young children destitute of any resource but 
the generous aid of Susan, who lost no time in com 
municating with her lover, and explaining to him her 
determination not to marry until she had secured to 
the widow and orphans an income sufficient to support 
them in their own station in life. To this letter Edward 
returned no direct reply, contenting himself with urging 
her return, and secretly trusting to his influence to pre- 
vent the execution of a scheme which he regarded # 


wild and extravagant in the extreme. This evasion did 


however, one source of uneasiness—her sister. Susan had || 
visited Ellen several times since her marriage, but the || 


visits had been neither so long nor so frequent as might || 


a want of her usual frankness and candour about them, || 


would be matter for calm deliberation, which their } 
separation might render more easy. Edward had often | 


; but there is a reward for those who | 
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| long before Susan had the pleasure of perceiving that | heart, 
| her own opinions were gaining ground in his mind. | Ppress 
| The result may be easily imagined. Susan began | Edwarc 
| with esteem for the character, and admiration of the pelt. 
talents of her admirer, and ended with love for him- | lthed 
self; and, before the end of another year, she was his hop 
engaged to Edward Bernard, and the time fixed upon | Pose of : 

for the marriage to take place. Great was the rejoicing | Ia this 
of her aunt, and her love for her niece knew no bounds, Was sor 
‘it was such an excellent match.’ And Susan herself, direct 
how changed did everything appear to her! Life tering | 
; seemed no longer a weary pilgrimage—a time appointed maid, M 
tor the of cartein and the mg, in 
of certain trials—but a glorious period; given, it is true, *plain | 
and happier state of existence, prised, 
was some sorrow to be borne, wpa 
. re was much happiness to be enjoyed. It was bliss, | ou mt 
we be her lot, to be beloved as she beli herself ow 
to be. | *pproba: 
4 There are some characters upon whom has Pets 
q more softening influence than that I 
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not escape the observation of Susan, and her fears too 
well divining the reason, caused the bitterest disappoint- 
ment—disappointment great in proportion as her confi- 


file dence had been strong in the sincerity and disinterested- 
wr \| ness of his attachment, But this was a time not for 
ad, | the indulgence of feeling, but for action. Her afflicted 
rad |i sister, with her destitute children, claimed all her sym- 
the || [| pathy and attention. It was decided that, as soon as 
— | i | the necessary ments could be made, and Mrs 
‘th || | Herbert’s health would admit of the journey, they should 
her || return to H——. In the meantime much had to be 
cht || fm || done, and Susan’s strength of mind and straightforward 
ad | || decision and energy of character appeared to the greatest 
ety, || || advantage; and the habits of business which she had 
em, || || acquired during the few years she had been uncontrolled 
wen || mistress of a handsome fortune, proved now of the 
woah i utmost service. With unwearied perseverance she exa- 
hter || mined into her sister’s affairs, met the creditors of her 
‘nto || late brother-in-law, and by an equal distribution of 
with || what remained of his once princely fortune, satisfied, 
her, || Ma || 98 far as possible, all claimants. This done, Susan lost 
sould | || no time in setting out on her return home, hoping that, 
more || (| ata distance from the scene of her short-lived happi- 
leath || | ness and bitter misfortunes, her sister would the sooner 
arly | || regain strength to bear her trials with resignation. Poor 
- the | || Ellen, after the first violent paroxysm of grief had sub- 
was || || sided, fell into a state of profound melancholy, from 
state | [|| Which her sister had found it impossible to rouse her. 
. and | || Her mind, never strong, appeared sunk into absolute 
il an- || eepeility, and she was alike incapable of thought or 
|| action. 
te bt ||| If Susan’s journey to town had been a sorrowful one, 
ds, | || her return home was no less so. It was on a bright 
tience |||) and beautiful afternoon in May that they reached H—. 
‘hened | || As the carriage passed the old church, the bells rang 
tely to | | out a merry wedding peal, and whilst Ellen wept and 
hastily i | sobbed in unavailing anguish, Susan could only tenderly 
inten- ||) embrace her, unable to utter the words of consolation 
d, she | | which rose to her lips, as she remembered that this was 
melan- | | the day which was to have witnessed her union with 
just as | him she so tenderly loved, and thought of the manner 
ing his | inwhich, in a few short weeks, her own bright and 
stance prospects had been suddenly dimmed and 
osal to fam overcast. She was roused from her painful reflections 
ng that | by the stopping of the carriage at her aunt’s house, 
on, but |g te door of which immediately opened, and Edward 
erbert’s |) stood ready to welcome her with all his accustomed 
re irre- OPdiality, and more than his accustomed tenderness of 
sh other |g) Manner. When Susan retired to rest that night, it was 
h their Mg) With a lighter heart than she had known since the re- 
ad often |mm ceipt of that terrible letter, and she looked forward to 
husiasm the interview she had appointed with her lover the next 
as it Te Morning with hope, nay, even confidence, accusing her- 
t as few elf of having been suspicious and unjust, in having for 
that his {gy * Moment entertained the thought that he could be 
nment to actuated by ungenerous and mercenary motives. Her 
| heart, relieved from the weight which had so heavily 
urbed oppressed it, overflowed with love and thankfulness. 
aie | Edward’s meditations were equally satisfactory to him- 
had yet fy @lf He felt sure that absence had by no means dimin- 
ut on her Mm #hed his mistress’s affection, and he was sanguine in 
hose who his hopes that he should be able to accomplish his pur- 
-approval _ of reasoning her out of what he termed her romance. 
mstances, this hope he met Susan the next morning; but it 
be neces fm ¥88 somewhat dam when, instead of returning any 
the house ] fitect answer to his recital of what he had suffered 
Herbert's during her absence, and his delight at her return, she 
ng herself maid, ‘My dear Edward, I requested to see you this morn- 
source but ing, in order that we might as soon as possible come to 
e in com (i *Pplain understanding. I must confess that I was sur- 
o him het { Pised, nay grieved, that you evaded replying to that 
to of one of my letters relating to my sister’s affairs. 
to support fj You must have been aware how anxious I was that 
er Edward be done, and 
A i ignoran what consequence your 
approbation, would be to me ?” 
garded #8 *You could not think, my dearest Susan,’ he replied, 
evasion did § ‘that I did not truly sympathise with your distress, or 


that I should be unwilling to co-operate with you in 
any reasonable plan that seemed likely to conduce to 
your sister’s happiness; but considering it a subject we 
could better discuss together than by letter, I thought 
it best to avoid any mention of it until I saw you 
again.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Susan, ‘though I cannot entirely 
agree with you as to the expediency of the postponing 
the settlement of this question, the best way to remedy 
the omission will be to come to a decision now ; and as 
my marriage settlements fortunately have not received 
my signature, it is still in my power to make the neces- 
sary alterations.’ 

‘And what,’ returned her lover, ‘are the alterations 
you propose? I must know this before I can give an 
opinion.’ 

It was with a flushed cheek and beaming eye (for 
fears of Edward’s want of generosity again crossed her 
mind) that Susan replied—‘I should wish one half of 
my fortune to be irrevocably settled on my sister and 
her children. Brought up in the midst of comfort and 
luxury, she must not now, when bowed down by sorrow 
and burdened with cares, know what it is to feel depen- 
dence even upon a sister.’ Whatever might be Edward’s 
feelings on this announcement, his countenance expressed 
only admiration, as, taking Susan’s hand, and tenderly 
kissing it, he replied, ‘I entirely agree with you, my 
dearest Susan, that we must endeavour to prevent as 
far as possible any feeling of dependence or obligation 
on your sister’s part. With most persons this would 
be difficult; but whatever you undertake will be well 
done; and I know no one who can so delicately confer 
a favour as my generous and noble-minded Susan.’ 

‘Then, dear Edward,’ exclaimed she, ‘ we are of one 
mind, and I shall have your assistance in carrying out 
my plans. My poor sister; how happy will she be in 
possessing such a friend !’ 

Edward’s eye fell before Susan’s earnest tender gaze, 
so full of truth and love; but he said, ‘In motive, in 
intention, we are, I hope—I believe—as you say, of one 
mind, though we may not exactly agree as to the man- 
ner in which those intentions should be earried out. I 
am a anxious with you that your dear sister 
should be comfortably and suitably provided for; but I 
do not think it necessary that half your fortune should 
be the sacrifice. Indeed, my love, your generous nature 
carries you too far; and forgive me, if I say that I can- 
not think you display your usual prudence.’ 

‘Prudence! this is not a question of prudence,’ re- 
turned Susan indignantly ; ‘nor yet cf generosity only. 
It is a duty, a privilege, that I “ of my abundance should 
minister to the necessities” of my sister and her orphan 
children.’ 

‘I should be the last person, Susan, to require or wish 
any sacrifice of duty ; that, I think, you ought to know; 
but in your laudable wish to befriend your sister, you 
overlook, in my opinion, what is due to yourself, and, 
allow me to add, to me. You feel much, and naturally, 
for your sister’s children ; but Susan, dearest, have you 
never thought that there may be children who will have 
a nearer and dearer claim upon you! You know that 
the estates to which I succeed must in turn descend to 
my eldest son; or, in failure of direct descendants, to the 
heir-at-law. Think you, Susan, it is right to place the 
half of your fortune so entirely out of your power, to 
the detriment of those (should we be blessed with chil- 
dren) who will have a right to look to their parents for 
a provision in accordance with the position they will 
have occupied from their birth ?’ 

‘Ah, Edward,’ said Susan sadly, ‘could we expect a 
blessing on those children, should wey to enrich them, 
fail in our duty to others? and forgive me if I remind 
you, that though your estates are entailed, yet the in- 
come is so large, that there ought to be no danger of 
any child of yours wanting a suitable provision ; and as 
your arguments have failed to convince me of the im- 
propriety or imprudence of my resolution, I must, unless 
you have any plan to propose that we may mutually 
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think better, express my determination of adhering to 
that resolution.’ 

‘If you had made up mind what course to pur- 
sue, I wonder you sh give yourself the very unne- 
cessary trouble of asking any advice or opinion in the 
matter,’ replied Edward in a tone of extreme vexation. 
‘For my I see no necessity for making any settle- 
ment. at We shall always esteem it a privilege to 
do whatever lies in our power to promote Mrs Herbert’s 
comfort and happiness. I am willing to undertake the 
responsibility of providing the boy with a suitable edu- 
cation and settlement in dife—the girls, of course, I 
should not interfere with, leaving them to your own and 
their mother’s management; but whatever was needed 
to advance their future interests, should not be wanting 
on my part when that time arrived. As for your pro- 
position, thinking it both imprudent and unjust, I can 
give it neither my sanction nor approval.’ 

‘In fact,’ said Susan, all the pride and determination 
of her character flashing from her eyes, and speaking 
in her erect bearing; and the curled lips scarcely con- 
cealing contempt— In fact, my sister and her children 
are to be the poor, humble, and grateful pensioners on 
the bounty of their rich relation. No; never whilst I 
am still free, whilst I have it still in my power to re- 
main Susan Faringham.’ 

*You are unjust, Susan, very unjust,’ said Edward, 
rising,‘ and not in a state of mind properly to weigh 
the import of your own words. When you. come 
calmly to reflect upon what has passed, you will, I am 
sure, feel that you have judged me wrongfully; and, 

inful as it is to endure the injustice of one so fondly 
foved, yet I must endeavour to do so with what philo- 

I can, until your sense of right prompts you to 


oo bee the wrong you have done me.’ Without 
waiting a reply from Susan, Edward, with an air of 
injured innocence, left the room ‘and the house, glad, 
however, that the interview was over without his having 


made any, as he thought, unnecessary concessions, and 
comforting himself with the belief that Susan would 
never sacrifice her own happine’s to her sisterly affec- 
tion. But Edward was mistaken in his estimate of 
Susan’s character. Her love was not a blind and self- 
deceiving passion ; it was founded upon esteem for the 
character of her lover ; and the predominating feeling 
of her mind after this interview was one of keen and 
bitter disappointment. . The professions of attachment 


she made every arrangement she thought likely to con- 
duce to Mrs Herbert’s comfort, stipulating only that 
the family should reside under one roof, hoping to find, 
in the society and grateful attachment of her nieces and 
nephew, a cordial for her wounded feelings... But un- 
happily it was long before this hope was realised. The 
shock which her principles had been found strong enough 
to resist, had increased the natural asperities of her 
temper; and Susan’s experience fully proved that the 
virtues which command esteem do not necessarily excite 
affection. Capable of making the greatest sacrifices, 
she failed in the little arts of indulgent forbearance 
which are the charm of domestic life ; and she had the 
mortification of perceiving that her presence was felt as 
a restraint, especially by the children of the family. As 
they grew older, however, they felt more sensibly the 
obligations they owed to this generous relative. Charles 
Herbert, jially her favourite, and the son of her 
adoption, became increasingly dear to his maiden aunt, 
Whilst he was a child, she had exhibited considerably 
more patience and forbearance towards him than was 
usual with her; and though, when crossed and thwarted, 
he might occasionally pronounce old maids in general, 
and aunt Susan in i . @ great bore, still he 
loved her sincerely. 

Her influence over him increased as he grew up to 
man’s estate, and could better appreciate her many 
estimable qualities. In the warm, tender, and respect- 
ful affection of this beloved nephew, Susan Faringham 
at last found a solace for the disappointments of her 
early life ; and the latest news in H—— is, that Charles 
Herbert is the affianced husband of Sir Edward Ber- 
nard’s eldest daughter, with the cordial approbation of 
both families. 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S CONTEMPLATIONS 
ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Proressor Nicnot has acquired reputation by two 
former works, in which some of the grander truths of 
astronomy were presented in language at once popularly 
intelligible and highly eloquent. One of these, devoted | 
to a history of the progress of the human mind in | 
making out the true theory of the Solar System, is 

here presented in a new form, the original subject jj 
being condensed into a narrow space, and the remainder |j 
of the volume filled up with matter altogether new, | 


which had formerly soothed and delighted her, were4 consisting of ‘contemplations’ on comets, the individual 


now, by her severe and scrutinising judgment, ‘ weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting.’ 

In some minds there is no medium between perfect 
confidence and painful suspicion; and during the few 
weeks which intervened between Susan’s rupture with 
Edward and her final decision to reject him, his conduct 


life, and he set out for the continent, steadfastly pur- 

posing to indemnify himself for his failure by a speedy 
and advantageous marriage. 

And Susan—we wish we could inform our readers 

i nted love in plans 

been too tender 


characteristics of the planets, and the constitution of | 
the sun and moon. Much of the new matter is an ex- 
position, in Dr Nichol’s lucid and brilliant style, of | 
some of the most interesting of the recent discoveries 
of the continental astronomers, and it is therefore new 
to a large portion of the scientific world, as well as to | 
the mass of ordinary readers. For example, we have 
here the whole of the results of the curious and elaborate | 
observations of Maedler of Dorpat and Baer of Berlin, | 
upon what may now be, without a figure, called the 
geography of the moon, the surface of which planet, our 


. | readers will be amused as well as gratified to know, is 


now mapped with considerably more accuracy than that 
of our own globe. 

Of Messrs Maedler and Baer’s three-feet map of the 
moon—a singular triumph of human ingenuity, as yet 
almost unknown to our country—Dr Nichol here gives 
a reduced copy of about six inches diameter, besides 4 
number of plates ting on a much larger scale 
a of the surface. The general character of 

face of this luminary is highly irregular, marked 
by tremendous mountains and pits, the altitude and 
depth of which can be accurately measured when ae | 
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only served to strengthen her conviction, that inordi- meter dir 
nate love of self was the motive which ruled all his ates beco 
actions. A ridge tha 
Great was the astonishment of the gossips of H—— and slopin 
j on hearing that the proposed alliance was at an end, tothe ca 
and the heir of Sir Thomas Bernard a rejected love: quently | 
And Edward, how did he bear his sentence? Candour terraces, 
{ ; obliges us to say, with a stoicism that did more credit appear m 
to his peteory than his feelings, Proud and self- often con 
important, he felt little tenderness for the woman who mn throu 
had humbled him not only in his own esteem but in and smal 
' the esteem of the neighbourhood. He consoled himself tach the 
by reflecting that a more pliant and yielding disposi- jects are, 
tion would be better suited to him as a companion for they seem 
aid even 
that, thror 
thaped ca 
Maller cr 
| plate of the district called the Apennines ‘shows lofty I instances , 
mountains casting shadows upon a subjacent plain, and Hf thaken by 
and true, and the wound she had received was too deep, | several circular pits, the sides of which are partially J the second 
4 to admit of,a perfect cure. . It is true she carried out | lighted. Another gives a district as full of pits 23 4) ‘The craj 
1 her plans for her sister's benefit with unabated energy. honeycomb is of holes, and each of these likewise having drawing b 
' Purchasing a house in the pleasant suburbs of H——, | a lighted and a dark side, owing to the obliquity with ff these wond 
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which the sun’s li strikes them. This is said to be 
an illustration of the crateriform structure of the moon. 
There is, however, about a third part of the entire sur- 
| face presented to us, which is comparatively regular, 
the regular part being plains, and not seas, as former 
astronomers considered them. ‘There is no appearance 
of water, and hardly any of an atmosphere, upon this 


net. 
Me Taking the lunar mountain formations,’ says Dr 
Nichol, ‘in the order of their simplicity, we discern, at 
|| the outset, a great number of perfectly isolated peaks, 


: | or sugar-loaf mountains, unconnected with any group or 
a \| range whatsoever. In our own globe, such peaks are not 
$ | gncommon ; as in Cantal, for instance, or Teneriffe ; but 
$ | those generally belong to some large sphere of dis- 
e | turbance,-and the nature of the forces and operation 
8 | that produced them can, however dimly, still with some 
ag degree of certainty, be conceived. These singular for- 
t. || mations in the moon, however, very often present no 
ly | analogy in this respect with the corresponding pheno- 
AS | | mena of our planet. They rise suddenly from the midst 
d, of unbroken flats, and at a great distance from general 
il, | disturbances. They seem to have shot through the 
he plain in obedience te some sharp internal force, as one 
|) would push a needle through a sheet of paper: and the 
to | plain has not been much more disturbed.’ Mountain 
ny | ranges or chains are also present in the moon, though 
| not a chief feature in its surface. ‘Their general posi- 
am | tion is a sort of circular but broken skirt of the greater 
her | fats or plains.’ Some reach a great elevation: the 
les | Apennines are from eighteen to twenty thousand feet 
er | high; that is, something between our Alps and Andes. 
a of ) As in the carth’s mountain ranges—the Himalaya, for 
| instance—‘ the ridge is uniformly extremely steep on 
is one side, descending to the plain through abrupt 
$ precipices, or a succession of abrupt terraces, while 
| they slope away, as ours do also, through an exten- 
sive and gently declining highland.’ The abrupt face 
two miformly looks in towards the plain—a peculiarity 
s of which Professor Nichol supposes to be paralleled on 
larly ||) earth by the arrangement of some of our mountain 
oted ||) chains, but, we humbly conceive, with a less cogency 
d in |) of argument than usually attends his speculations. 
n, is | ‘But,’ says he, ‘I must hasten on. I have now 
bject |i reached the most wonderful portion of the moon’s 
inder |) mountain districts—a portion with which we have here 
new, |) nothing beyond the faintest similitudes. At least three- 
‘idual fifths of the surface of that luminary are studded with 
ion of | caverns penetrating its body, and generally engirt at 
i. @X+ the top by a great wall of rock, which is serrated, and 
le, of | often crowned by lofty peaks. These caverns, or, as 
veries they have been te! craters, vary in diameter, from 
e new fifty or sixty miles to the smallest space visible—pro- 
_ a8 to | bably 500 feet—and the numbers increase as the dia- 
» have meter diminishes ; so that the multitude of the smaller 
borate Gi} ores becomes’so great, that we cannot reckon it. The 
Berlin, | ridge that environs the crater is always steep within, 
ed the #3 and sloping on its external side; but it does not descend 
et, Our HR tothe cavern’s base in one precipice. Within it fre- 
10W, 18 BM quently lie concentric ridges, assuming the form of 
an that iB terraces, and making the descent to the low ground 
appear more gradual. The bottom of the crater is very 
. of the iB often convex, and low ridges of mountains sometimes 
,as yet Hf tun through it: we also find in it isolated conical peaks 
re gives Mand smaller craters, whose heights however seldom 
sides 4 HM teach the base of the exterior wall. These curious ob- 
or scale MM jects are, in some parts of the moon, so crowded, that 
acter of TJ they seem to have pressed on each other, and disturbed 
marked fi and event broken down each other's environments; so 
ade and JM that, through their mutual interference, the most odd- 
xen they # shaped caverns have arisen. It often happens, too, that 
tion. AW} mmaller craters are found on the wall; and in man 
ws lofty J instances one can discern that the wall has been severely 
lain, and MH thaken by the force, whatever it was, that gave rise to 
partially J the secondary object.’ 
pits a8 4 ~The crater Tycho, of which a sketch is given from a 
e having Hi drawing by Major Davis, is the most remarkable of 
ity with fice wondrous formativns. Dr Nichol makes an ideal 


journey to it. ‘Wandering,’ he says, ‘through a dis- 
trict perhaps the most chaotic in the moon, where 
ranges, 8, round mountains with flat tops, are in- 


termin in apparently inextricable confusion—where 


there is no plain larger than a common field, that, | 


too, rent by fissures and strown with blocks that have 
fallen from the overhanging precipices—we descry in 
the horizon what seems an immense ridge, stretching 
farther than the eye can carry us, and reflecting the 
sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. -On approaching this 
wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears not 
so steep, but to have an outward sloping, which, how- 
ever rough, is yet practicable to the strong of head and 
firm in knee. Ascend, then, O Traveller! averting 
your eyes from the burning sun; and having gained the 
summit, examine the landscape beyond. Landscape! 
It is a type for the most horrible dream—a thing to be 
thought of only with a shudder. We are on the top of 
a circular precipice, which seems to have enclosed a 
space fifty-five miles in diameter from all the living 
world for ever and ever! Below, where the wall casts 
its shadow, it is black as Orcus—no eye can penetrate 
its utter gloom; but where daylight has touched the 
base of the chasm, its character is disclosed. Giddy it 
must be to stand on the summit of Mont Blanc, or the 
Jungfrau, or Teneriffe; but suppose Jacques Balmat, 
when he set the first foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, 
had found on the other side, not the natural mountain 
he ascended, but one unbroken precipice, 13,000 feet 
deep, below which a few terraces disturbed the uni- 
formity ; and at some ten miles’ distance from its base, 
a chasm deeper, from where he looked, by 2000 feet 
than Mont Blanc is elevated above the level of the sea! 
would even the stout Swiss have brought home his 
senses? or rather would he have returned at all, and 
not lain there to this hour, fascinated as by ten thou- 
sand rattlesnakes? But onwards—and to the bottom 
of this mysterious place. No foot of man: can take us 
there ; so that we must borrow a wing from the condor, 
or, better still, Mr Hansen’s aérial machine. (Off, then ; 
down, down, and arrive! It is, indeed, a terrible place! 
There are mountains in it, especially a central one 4000 
feet high, and five or six concentric ridges of nearly the 
same height, encircling the chasm ; but the eye can rest 
on nothing except that impassable wall without breach 
er with a few pinnacles on its top—towering 17,000 
feet aloft on every side, at the short distance of twenty- 
seven miles, and baffling our escape into the larger 
world. Nothing here but the scorching sun and burn- 
ing sky: no rain ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shel- 
ters it: only benign Night with its stars, and the mild 
face of the Earth! But we tarry no longer; so again, 
Mr Hansen! and rest for a moment on the top of that 
highest pinnacle. Look around now, and away from 
Tycho! What a scene! Those round hills with flat 
tops are craters; and the whole visible surface is 
studded with them ; all of less diameter than Tycho, but 
probably as deep. Nay, Mr Hansen assures us’ that 
some exist of at least equal depth, whose diameter is 
not more than 3000 feet! What conception can we 
form of chasms so tremendous! Can there be life in 
them ; or are they, by some primal curse, shut out, like 
the Dead Sea, from all other realms of the Eternal? 
Life !—is its profusion so necessary? I have been amid 
solitudes in this land, where no bird is seen, nor heard 
the cry of any winged creature—scarcely even an in- 
sect’s hum; where only the casual hiss of the snake, 
and the hurried and uneasy creeping of the beetle, an- 
nounce that life exists! Look yet farther. What are 
those dazzling beams, like liquid silver, passing in 
countless multitudes away from us along the whole 


y | surface of the moon? Favourites they are of the sun; 


for he illumes them more than all else beside, and assi- 
milates them to his own burning glory. And see! they 
go on every side from Tycho! In his very centre, over- 
spreading the very chasm we have left, there is, now 
that the sun has farther ascended, a plain of brilliant 
light ; and outside the wall, at this place at least, a large 
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of similar splendour from which these rays de- 
What they are, Mr Hansen knows not; but they 
one-third of the moon’s whole sur- 


pained, 
look and be consoled, and through her to the beneficent 
universe even by those silver though mystic cords! 
Come, fellow-traveller, and Mr Hansen, au revoir ! 

* Now that we have reached our homely earth, we 
must not pass these rays issuing from Tycho and other 
large craters so cavalierly as our late guide was dis- 
posed to do; inasmuch as, next to the craters them- 
selves, they are the most remarkable feature of the 
moon. And first, with regard to those from Tycho, 
which in some respects are distinguished from all others. 
They consist of broad brilliant bands (visible only when 
the moon is full or nearly so) issuing from all sides of 
the crater, and stretching to a greater or less distance 
from their origin; one of them can be traced almost 
through the Mare Serenitatis, or along a space of about 
1700 miles! Two characteristics of these singular bands 
cannot fail to attract the notice of even the casual ob- 
server. First, the light they throw is of exactly the 
same kind as that reflected from the edge of the crater 
itself, and from the lowest part of the chasm, so that we 
must suppose that the matter forming them had the 
same origin and source as those other portions of Tycho. 
Secondly, they pass onward in thorough disregard of the 
other formations of the moon. If, instead of a most 
rugged surface, the face of our satellite had been one 
unbroken plain, their course could not have been less 
disturbed, only they accommodate themselves to the con- 
tour of that surface: if they meet a valley, they bend 
with it; if a precipitous mountain, they rise with its 
= and then pursue their predetermined path. 

it possible that these rays consist of matter shot up 
from the interior of the moon through rents in its crust 
at the time that crater was formed? or rather, what 
other hypothesis can satisfy the two foregoing condi- 
tions? That this highly reflecting matter extends to 
great depths below the surface, admits of decisive proof. 
First, there are small craters in many of the bands, of 
considerable depth, that show no sign of having pierced 
through them. Secondly, supposing, as we must, that 
the valleys and mountains over which they pass so un- 
ceremoniously are subsequent formations, and that they 
rise in proportion, just because they were heaved up 
along with the other soil—the height of those precipices 
is another proof of their depth. But, especially, look at 
the phenomenon represented in plate XII. [Tycho at 
full moon.] The larger crater to the left, named Saus- 
sure, which is much wider than one of the rays, and is 
of great depth, has, toa certain extent, intercepted the 
ray, and displaced it ; but shortly afterwards that ray re- 
sumes the former path. Now, observe the bottom of Saus- 
sure ; there is the very ray—faint, indeed, but distinct— 
so that the whole depth of the pit has not reached the 
source of that shining matter, which, indeed, must be 
far deeper than Tycho itself. If, then, as we are inclined 
to assume, the phenomenon of the rays indicates a pro- 
trusion froin below, through rents in the moon’s crust— 
whence those rents? They are not mere chances or 
irregularities ; it is not as if the protruded matter only 
filled a gap where it found it—a thing which happens 
so often with our own trap rocks. These rents proceed 
along great circles of our luminary, from Tycho as a 
central point ; they are, and can be no other than cracks, 
extending over a vast portion of its crust, produced by 
the convulsion which formed that stupendous chasm. 
The formation of the rays and of the crater was there- 
fore the same; and the crater is the mere mouth, or 
point of escape, of some tremendous internal and eccen- 
tric force. And thus, at an early in the history of 
the present crust of the moon, at t five thousand 
cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the solid surface 
in all directions rent, in one case through the length of 
1700 miles, by some terrific convulsion. 


After an equally curious description of Copern 
crater more resembling that of our tna, > cameron | 
far larger scale, and where the volcanic operations seem || 
to have been gradual, the learned professor comes to | 
advert to the more level or flat parts of the moon’s sur. |, 
face. ‘ These plains,’ he says, ‘ are, as previously men- 
tioned, for the most part bordered by the precipitous 
sides of the mountain formations, excepting at some 
open spaces, like straits of the ocean, where they com- 
municate with each other. Of their contour little can 
be said. They are not absolute flats, but low grounds, 
through which low ridges pass, in the midst of which 
isolated peaks sometimes arise, and where craters wide 
and narrow, but not—in so far as hitherto remarked— 
of great depth, may be found. ‘They are, in the mean. 
time, the undisturbed part of the moon’s surface. 

* These regions, however, present features too remark. || 
able to permit their being passed carelessly by. They | 
are distinguished by a very great variety of 7 
a feature so far from being confined to one or two 
localities, that there is scarcely anywhere a flat surface 
in the moon that does not manifest it. It is found even | 
in the small interstices amidst the network of the rays |) 
from Copernicus. In the long plain below Plato, it may 
be seen by an ordinary telescope ; but the most gorgeous || 
exhibition of it is in the brilliant and, I fear, wholly | 
unrepresentable greens of the Mare Serenitatis. What | 
means that colouring? Is it inorganic or organic? Is 
it an indication of different geological formations, or of 
something else? If the former, we ought to find the 
variety, although disturbed, also among the mountain | 
districts. My impression at present is, that it is not | 
there, although I would speak with diffidence. Can it | 
be foliage ?* If organisation exists in that strange globe, || 
it is clear that we must reach the knowledge of it first | 
through its forests and savannahs—objects probably || 
very largely diffused, compared with architecture or || 
the abodes of sentient beings. And it is precisely in 
the plains, undisturbed by the tossings of that barren || 
granite, that such objects should be found. There is || 
another fine illustration in the patch near Aristarchus, || 
which seems almost a picture of the varied colouring of | 
a beautiful undulating country. And yet how strange 
this conception appears! A world with vegetation | 
without water, and with so small an atmosphere! | 
Stranger still, if that globe has no communion with | 
organised things; if life, which, by its mighty assimi- | 
lative energies, has so bent under its dominion the rocks | 
of our own world, should be powerless in that globe, | 
even under those hard conditions. It surely cannot! | 


THE BASQUES. | 
PART SECOND. | 


A pay or two after the disaster of Lecarroz, the 
family of the alcade retired to a house belonging to 
his brother on the banks of the Bidassoa; and Don 
Romnald, overjoyed to find his rescued wife and child, 
gladly accepted the new asylum offered them, and 
renewed with fresh zeal his life as a Guerillo chieftain, 
knowing that the objects of his affection were in com- | 
parative security, or such, at least, as the distracted | 
state of the country could afford. Several bands of | 
partisans of both sides were scattered along the banks | 
of the river, and trequent skirmishes took place, in 
one of which Romnald was wounded, and as he was | 
bivouacked with his troop at no great distance from | 
the spot where Donna Francisca had found an asylum, 
she insisted on sharing his quarters, bad as they 
were, and attending upon him till his recovery. In 
the meanwhile one of the innumerable religious cere- | 
monies of the Basque calendar took placé in a small 
chapel on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the # 
abode of the alcade. The Christinos were at the | 
moment masters of the territory on which the cele- @ 


* And yet, why should foliage be green in the moon? 
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bration was to take place; but feelings of religion for 
the instant predominated, and it was intimated to all 
the neighbourhood that, for love of the blessed Virgin, 
by whose miracles the chapel had been especially illus- 
trated, a solemn truce for some hours would be reli- 
giously observed. Under this assurance Carmela and 
others of the family joined in the procession, and in the 
celebration of the féte: in the expectation that such 
would be the case, the first person who presented him- 
self on the spot was Salvador. Forgetful of all but love 
and gratitude for his late protection, Carmela flew to 
meet him, and, leaning on his offered arm, her eyes 
turned towards him swimming with tears of penitence 
at the remembrance of her parting words, she said, 
‘Oh! Salvador, it was only with my lips that curse was 
| uttered, and my lips were false to the feelings of my 
heart. Upon me be the evil, if evil comes of them. For- 

give me, Salvador.’ The Christino pressed her to his 
bosom, and they proceeded together to the chapel. In 
| that hour of holy reconciliation all the horrors of civil 
discord were forgotten: the mountains of Biscay were 
| around them, the language of their fatherland ringing 
| in their ears, and they knelt together before the same 
| altar, as in the early days when their love was undis- 
turbed by the desolating phrensy of party zeal and party 
| vengeance. Carlists and Christinos, friends and foes, 
mingled together for the moment as brethren of the 
same faith and of the same blood, and for the moment 
all was forgotten but the festivity around them; and 
| when at length the night obliged them and the Carlists 
to retire, Salvador and Carmela parted once again. 
| simple adieu was all that was uttered, but the convul- 
| sive grasp of their hands told to each more than words 
could have conveyed. 

A few days after this celebration, Donna Francisca, 
with Melchoir and Carmela, had visited the bivouack 
of Don Romnald, who was about to change his quarters; 
and he had escorted them on their way back, when one 
of those violent and sudden storms, so frequent in moun- 
tainous districts, came unexpectedly upon them. A 
large open grange, in which the peasants were wont to 
place the forage they collected on the hill-side, offered a 
shelter, of which they gladly availed themselves. Trust- 
ing that the tempest would soon pass away, they esta- 
blished themselves amongst the dried grass which was 
piled up beneath the roof; but the storm continued 
with unabated fury. Young Melchoir had fallen into a 
deep and quiet slumber, and the two females were in- 
clined to follow his example. Romnald promised to 
watch and give them information as soon as the storm 
was sufficiently abated to enable them to proceed, and 
they composed themselves to sleep. Sad were the 
thoughts of the Carlist chief as he regarded his wife 
and child thus exposed to the inconveniences of a wan- 
dering existence, which the circumstances of the country 
obliged them to lead. ‘This,’ he said to himself, as he 
gazed on the care-worn features of Francisca—‘ this, 
then, is the fortune in which I have involved the young, 
the gay Andalusian damsel, who has sacrificed all to 
follow me. Can this be Francisca de Ribeyra, the heir- 
ess of wealth and fortune? Oh, could I but replace her 
for a time in that happy home, and with the parents 
she left to take her lot with me in Biscay! Yet even 
this is happiness to what may yet be reserved for us.’ 
Suddenly he started to his feet; a sound had reached 
his ears which was neither the roar of the wind nor the 
tushing of the waters. He held his breath for an in- 
stant; the sounds were too distinct for him to be de- 
ceived or mistaken; and gliding from the hay in which 


the party were imbedded, he approached the side of 
the lodge, and listened attentively. He now recognised 
the sound of the approach of horses, whose tread rang 


— the rocky pathway, and were evidently coming to 


spot. The voices of men, too, mingled with the 


j| storm, and shortly he heard the word ‘ Halt’ given at 


no great distance from his place of refuge. He returned 


| quietly to his sleeping family, and bending softly over | them, and 
them, w! i Carmela, 


in the ears of his wife and 


‘ Awake, but do not move or disturb yourselves ; ca- 


are coming.’ 
The females raised themselves in alarm, and asked 
anxiously if they were Carlists? 
‘The few cavalry we have are now with the king,’ 


was the answer. 

The females grasped each other’s hands, and Fran- 
cisca breathed a prayer for the safety of her husband. 
Some of the horsemen now alighted and entered the 
lodge, kindling a wisp of hay to examine the spot more 
accurately. The Carlists were concealed in the centre 
of the stack, and Romnald recognised the uniform of 
the queen’s troops. ‘Christinos, he whispered to his 
wife. ‘ Christinos!’ she repeated with a shudder. One 
of the soldiers who had entered for the purpose of exa- 
mination went out to make his report, and soon the rest 


of the troop were heard dismounting. They fastened. 


their horses to the posts which supported the lodge, 
supplied them with hay, and kindling a fire, began to 
prepare the rations they had brought with them. The 
party in concealment watched with anxious rm every 
movement of the enemy who now surroun them. 
The hearts of the females beat violently, and Don 
Romnald felt distressed and uneasy. Perfectly incap- 
able of flight or of defence, he turned his eyes on his 
helpless companions with no enviable feelings. Their 
horses attended to, the soldiers placed themselves around 
the food they had prepared ; some were seated near the 
fire they had kindled, others on the hay. At first the 
occupation of eating engrossed them solely, then arose a 
confusion of voices in conversation, which permitted the 
Carlists to exchange a few words, and roused young 
Melchoir from his slumber. He opened his eyes, and 
was about to utter a cry of surprise, when his mother 
placed her hand upon his mouth and whispered ‘ Silence’ 
in his ear. Melchoir, half asleep, did not seem to com- 
prehend, and tried to raise himself, and see what was 
going on, when Francisca held him down, and said 
gently, ‘They are Christinos and enemies.’ The boy 
opened his dark bright eyes in wonder, but understand- 
ing what was going on, gave a sign of assent, and eagerly 
watched the motions of his friends, to imitate them. 

The officer in command of the detachment ordered the 
guide to come forward, and an ill-looking man in the 
costume of Arragon presented himself. ‘Early to- 
morrow,’ said the officer, ‘ we must rejoin General Mina. 
Are you well acquainted with the road?’ 

‘ weg T led you astray hitherto? 

‘Do you think you will find a Basque to guide you? 
If I am not a native of the country, at least I know the 
natives well.’ 

‘A good reward if you guide us fairly and well—a ball 
through your head if you lead us astray, or seek to de- 
ceive,’ observed the Christino leader. 

‘It would be well to place myself in the power of the 
Carlists after the affair of Lecarroz, would it not ?’ asked 
the guide. 

‘ Ay, ay; you were pretty well pledged there,’ 
the officer laughing ; and added, ‘ Now, a short rest for 
our horses, and forward again before the day breaks.’ 

The soldiers now put many questions to the man re- 
specting the curate Merino, of whom there were such 
mysterious reports, and received the usual details of his 
having sold himself to the devil—his marvellous encoun- 
ters with bears on the mountains—his disappearance re- 
gularly during the night—his sudden and unseen return 
when it was time to march—his invulnerability—his 
cruelties and his intrigues—and each detail more won- 
derful than the last. Then came tales of the heroism 
of Zumalacarreguy and of Don Carlos, and the extermi- 
nating war he was said to wage with all the cats that 
came in his way, as if they were liberals or heretics. 
At length the men began to seek places of repose, and 
spread themselves in all directions over the hay. The 
Basques felt the feet of their enemies trampling over 

5 sometimes even the contact of their 
But the spot was dark, and the Christinos mistook them 
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station, and marched in the direction of Fontarabia ; 


sleep- | which information decided her to follow in the rear of | 


then a movement amongst 

through the openings of the lodge, watched with no 
little anxiety for the signs of the coming day, and saw 
with heartfelt joy the darkness become less intense. 
bright bar of light showed itself in the east, a blackbird 
was heard to whistle, and at length the order was given 
to depart. ‘ Courage,’ whis the Carlist to his com- 

ions ; ‘they are going to march.’ 

* Ah,’ cried the man who had guided the troop, ‘ the 
lodge of Senhor Yturbide, the Carlist, has afforded us 
quarters in spite of him.’ 

‘And this to thank Senhor Yturbide for his hospi- 
tality,’ said one of the soldiers, kicking the remains of 
the fire amongst the hay. In an instant the flames 
were moving rapidly in all directions over the stack ; 
but being damp in some places, it sent forth thick suf- 
focating columns of smoke. 

* We are lost!’ exclaimed the terrified women. 

‘ Not if they depart instantly,’ replied Romnald. But 
the Christinos lingered a few moments to see their work 
of destruction complete, and some of them shook up 
the hay with their sabres. 

* My child will be suffocated !’ cried Francisca, spring- 
ing up with the boy in her arms, The flames were 
creeping rapidly around them, and had reached their 
feet, when oir uttered a suffocating groan; and 


A | to the attack with a valour which was irresistible; and | 


those who were to attempt the surprise of the town, | 
and trust to events to give her the means of communi. | 
cating with the Chapelgorris officer. . 

The plan of the Carlists was successful; they rushed 


few more brilliant deeds were done during the war than | 
the recapture of Fontarabia from the English and their | 
Christino allies. Triarte and his family, who had been | 
banished from the place by the Christinos when they | 
occupied the fortress, followed in the rear of the victors, 
and crowded with the population of the town, and the 
inhabitants of the plains and of the mountains, to offer 
up a Te Deum in the principal church. Carmela wag 
anxiously seeking means of discovering the fate of Sal- 
vador, when a drum, beaten before a party of soldiers 
who were coming down the street, arrested their pro- 
gress. ‘ Death to the Christinos! death to the traitors!’ || 
shouted the mob. ‘ Prisoners going to execution,’ said || 
the uncle of Carmela, who turned aside her head, and || 
uttered a prayer for them as passed ; when a well- | 
known voice fell on her ear. ‘Carmela,’ it said, 
curse has fallen on me.’ ‘Salvador, Salvador!’ she | 
shrieked wildly, and was darting forward, when her | 
uncle caught her by the arm and held her back. i 
ae — Elyssalde, the traitor, well deserves his fate; | 

sai i 
_ My child, added her grandfather, ‘ you cannot save } 


the whole party, bursting through the smoke, rushed | him. 


into the centre of the Christinos, who surrounded them 
immediately. ‘Who are you? and what do ye here?’ 
was the general exclamation. ‘We are Basques,’ said 
Romnald, ‘ who sought the shelter of the lodge against 
the storm; the women were alarmed at your approach, 
and concealed themselves. The Carlist leader no 
sign of his rank about him, and the officer in command 
did not seem disposed to trouble himself with an un- 
armed and inoffensive party, and gave the order to pro- 
ceed; when the guide, with a look of malignant joy, 
exclaimed, ‘ What is the reward offered for the capture 
of Don Romnald, the Carlist leader ?’ 
‘One hundred reals,’ replied the officer in surprise. 
‘Then pay them down,’ cried the Arragonais with a 
shout of triumph; ‘for I here give up Romnald, the 
commander of the troop of Erratson, his wife, Donna 
Francisca de Ribeyra, and their son, young Melchoir— 
friends of Z 'y, and traitors to Queen Isa- 
bella and the constitution of Spain.’ The parties 
pointed out were instantly seized; but Carmela, who 
was supposed to be only a female attendant, was left 
unncticed, and said hastily in the ear of Francisca, 
‘Trust to Salvador.’ She had no time for more, for the 
luckless prisoners were hurried away without delay ; 
and the poor girl was left gazing after them with 
streaming eyes and uplifted hands, till, recovering her 
scattered thoughts, she hastened away in the direction 
of her home to give immediate alarm to the Carlists, 
and to seek means of communicating with Salvador as 
quickly as possible. 
house of Triarte, the brother of the alcade of Le- 
earroz, was the rendezvous of all the chief Biscayens in 
the country, and of the Carlist partisans in the neigh- 
bouring town of Fontarabia. As soon as Carmela had 
told her sad tale, a council was held, and various plans 
proposed for the recovery of Dom Romnald and his family 
—by stratagem, by main force, or by exchange. Such was 
the esteem in which he was held by his party, that no 
exertions were thought too great to deliver him: 
amongst other plans, it was pro to seize the town 
of Fontarabia by surprise—having many secret friends 
and allies within the walls—and, securing the Chris- 
tino chiefs in command, to exchange them one and all 
for their captive partisan. Immediate steps were taken, 
and it was decided that within twenty-four hours the 
meanwhi hed a messenger 
to seek Salvador; but his detachment had left their 


Bat you can,’ she eagerly replied, ‘and Don Romiald, 
too, by an exchange.’ 

‘Elyssalde against Don Romnald?’ said Triarte in a | 
tone of contempt. 

* His party estimate him as highly as we do Romnald, 
Grandfather—uncle—as you 
of my soul, let me pass.’ 

The alcade and his brother were inflexible. 

‘ At least,’ cried the girl, still struggling, ‘let me see || 
him die—let me aid him with my prayer in his last hour.’ |) 

* Carmela, you are mad; you will dishonour us all in | 
the sight of our friends,’ said Triarte, who relaxed his | 
hold as the cortege had 

In an instant the maiden sprang forward, and flew with | 
a speed which seemed miraculous towards the ramparts. | 
The roll of the drums gave energy to her exertions. A | 
volley of musketry followed. The prisoners, she thought, | 
were numerous, and continued her flight. A second 
volley followed; and then a third. Her limbs shook | 
under her. Another and another came; and wheu she | 
reached the ramparts, exhausted by exertion and mental 
agony, gazing on the fallen victims, she recognised in | 
the fourth line of those who had suffered the lieutenant 
of the Chapelgorris, motionless and covered with blood 
from a wound in the breast. She'threw herself violently 
on the body, placed her upon his heart, and her 
lips upon his mouth, There was neither breath nor’ 
pulsation left. She tore open the breast of his uniform, }, 
and searched for some relic, or at least a cross, which 
might show that he had died in the faith of his fore- | 
fathers. No sign was there. ‘ My God!’ she exclaimed, | 
‘be merciful tohim! He is now before thee. His faults 
were those of others; not his own. Before thee there | 
is neither Carlist nor Christino. Let his death plead | 
for him, and accept my future prayers and penitence in 
his behalf.’ Then dipping her rosary in the blood, | 


knees, and fied from Fontarabia, resolving to dedicate 
her future life to penitence and prayer as an atonem 
for the doubtful faith of Salvador, and as a pilgrim to 
visit every shrine in Spain to seek repose for his soul. 

In the meanwhile, within the walls of the prison 
Vittoria, the Carlist chief, Don Romnald, awaited a 
similar fate at the hands of his countrymen, thus deeply 
dyed in mutual slaughter. Donna Francisca was seated 
beside her husband on the straw of their dungeon, with 
which Melchoir was playing by her, when he suddenly 
sisted from his employment, 
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face of his mother, ‘ Mamma,’ he asked, ‘ when 
we leave this horrid place, and why is papa so 


father, my dear child. He 
in the next world; you must 
the? 


* Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘ when I am big enough, I will 
revenge him.’ And all the fierceness of the Basque 
character showed itself in the hope of vengeance which 
brightened in his eyes, and was thus early implanted in 
his heart. From the lessons he received daily, no other 
result could arise; and thus were sown the seeds of 
future conflict, to desolate the unhappy land of Biscay 
through many years to come. 

The sound of a distant drum caught the ear of Fran- 
cisca, who clung to every hope which offered of safety 
to her husband. ‘ Merino!’ she cried. 

Romnald shook his head, and answered mournfully, 
‘More probably the signal that the council of war is 
breaking up.’ 

‘Salvador, perchance, may have arrived.’ 

‘Cease these vain hopes, my beloved,’ said Romnald ; 
‘it is not Merino, it is not Salvador, but the mes- 
senger of death which comes. To you, Francisca, I 
look to sustain your courage in this hour of trial.’ 

‘Romnald, I can die with you, or for you; but the 
blow which falls on you will crush me with its weight.’ 


RRSEE 


Romnald pointed to his son, and said, ‘ Hear my last 
will and wishes, dear i To your care I bequeath 
| our child; you must live to be to him both father 
| and mother; you must train him up to be a faithful 

, loyal Basque and Carlist, worthy his race, true to his 
| king and his country in its rights and privileges, obe- 
dient to the faith of his forefathers. You must promise 
me to live and fulfil these duties, my beloved.’ 

Donna Francisca, pale as statuary marble, and as mo- 
| tionless, could not give utterance to a reply—when the 

bolts of their dungeon were withdrawn, and Romnald 


| arose with awakened energy to meet the person who 
= ‘ Be firm, Francisca,’ he said, ‘ in the presence 
of our oti te A Christino officer approached with a 


| said— Traitor for ae faithful to my fone on my 
king, and my conscience!’ and bowing to the officer, 
his cap, and added—‘ May Heaven preserve Don 
and the liberties of Biscay !’ 
officer withdrew, and Francisca, who had been 
ing leaning against the wall in a death-like stupor, 
senseless into the extended arms of her husband. 
bars were again’ withdrawn, and the superior of 
convent of St mtered the cell. ‘ May peace 
upon this family, and may consolation and support 
afforded them from on high!’ And approaching 
Romnald, he added—‘I come to offer the suc- 
my ministry, and the services of a friar to 
faithful servant of Don Carlos and the good old 
of Spain! 
g his wife tenderly on the straw, retired 
monk to the other extremity of the cell, and 
t before him. The long conversation which fol- 
not only consisted of a full confession of all his 


Francisca. 
Francisca rose from from her seat, and throwing herself at 


Romnald took his extended hand, | deemed 


his feet, exclaimed— Ask pardon of me, Romnald! You 
have been the pride, the glory, the happiness of my 
life,’ and she strove to prostrate herself before him, but 
he caught her in his arms, and fervently besought every 
blessing on her head. He then gazed for some time in 
silent affection upon Melchoir, and at last said—* Mel- 
choir, I am going there on high to God; love and respect 
your mother, be obedient to her in all things, and pray 
that we may meet again ;’ and catching him to his breast, 
he covered the boy with kisses. ‘This,’ he said to the 
monk, ‘is death, and these adieus are its bitterness.’ 
The roll of the drums sounded near at hand—the door 
of the dungeon was thrown open. ‘Iam ready! ex- 
claimed Romnald—with one more embrace to his faint- 
ing wife—and hurried from the cell. 


NOTES OF ‘A CONSTANT READER.’ 


VI. Exacceration.—‘ If there be one mannerism 
that is universal among inankind,’ remarks an observant 
writer, ‘it is that of colouring too highly the eo we 
describe. We cannot be contént with a simple relation 
of the truth—we must exaggerate, we must overdraw, 
we must have a little too much red in the brush.’* 

This fault is, I am inclined to believe, peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of modern manners. Formerly, truth and 
falsehood were separated by a broad and straight 
boundary-line, so plain and visible, that there was no 
excuse for mistaking it; the positive and negative of 
every statement were exp in certain clear and 
definite words. If a man had to tell the truth, he told 
it bluntly, decisively, and without embellishment ; if 
he desired to lie, he lied heartily, and without 
He did not, as contemporary liars do, trick out his false- 
hoods in the vestments of verity ; he made no efforts to 
‘lie like truth.’ His crime, like that of the old-fashioned 
highwayman, had an open daring in it: there was none 
of that specious refinement which belongs to modern 
swindling and to the new school of fibbing. 

If, on the contrary, we narrowly watch the words and 
actions of many of our companions, we shall find that 
the boundary-line has become so uneven, that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish when it encroaches on the domains of 
truth, or when it strays into those of falsehood—and 
so fine, that it is often imperceptible. The sober tints 
of fact are so blended with the gaudy colours of fiction, 
that it is frequently impossible to discover where the 
one ends and the other begins. 
effect is produced by that deceitful prism, exaggeration, 
which it is the constant practice of modern talkers to 
they would have us look at 
truth. 

The main-sprivg of this habit is a desire to create 
dramatic effects in conversation. Simple narratives 
have lost their charms, from a proneness to introduce 
into every sort of description—whether of persons, 
things, feelings, or circumstances—a certain degree 
of effect. A plain straightforward matter-of-fact is 
thought, in modern conversation, unworthy of being 
described without an adventitious flourish or a ‘ spicy’ 
superlative. The application of some degree of art is 

indispensable, as if people were aS instead 

of conversing colloquially, to talk literature. ‘The con- 
sequence of all this is, that the adjectives of our language 
are gradually losing their positive and comparative 
from the constant use and misapplication of 
superlatives. The sober expressiveness of ‘bad’ and 
‘good,’ is aggravated to ‘vile,’ ‘ disgusting,’ or ‘ ex- 
quisite.’ ‘ Vast,’ ‘ splendid,’ ‘magnificent,’ * superb,’ 
‘awful,’ ‘ frightful,’ ‘ tremendous,’ are introduced in con- 
nexion with the most ordinary matters. If a young 
is nearly certain to describe it at home as a ‘most 
tremendous shower.’ Her papa will scold his servant 
for leaving a door open, by complaining that the ‘ tre- 
mendous’ ‘draught will in all probability * cut him in 


_ * Domestic Addresses, by Ephraim Holding. 
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medicines. Thus, the petty evils of life are 
jective which formerly belonged to 
or an earthquake. We seldom 


splendid weather; and it is not unusual for a guest 
compliment his hostess by declaring she ‘makes tea 


a young lady’s singing, are both said to be ‘ delicious.’ 
Ben Nevis, and a rich man’s wealth, are equally ‘ im- 
mense.’ Pretty landscapes go by the name of ‘ mag- 
nificent scenery ;’ and I have heard a buxom widow 
likened to Cleopatra, and called a ‘ magnificent woman.’ 

So completely imitative a being is man, and so easily 
does he fall into bad habits, that this fault has become 
almost universal; insomuch, that if one narrowly 
watches the conversation of nine out of ten even well 
educated persons, they may be detected in exaggerating 
by the misuse of some of the adjectives we have named. 
There are, however, particular individuals, and by no 
means a small class of them, who carry exaggeration a 
great way beyond the mere use and abuse of words. 
They habitually exaggerate facts. If what they are 
continually saying be true, they live a life of extremes ; 
it is their lot to enjoy all the delights, and be plagued 
with all the miseries, of mortality in their extremest 
excesses. My friend Mrs Jackson, for example, never 
complains of being simply unwell; but when she has 
a pain, ‘the agony is excruciating,’ her headaches are 
‘frightful.’ On the contrary, she seldom professes to 
be pleased; she is ‘ delighted,’ ‘ enchanted.’ So, when 
speaking of her acquaintance, her descriptions would 
lead you to infer that they are the most extraordinary 
beings upon earth. Miss Adams, by her account, is as 
beautiful as an angel, and Mr Roberts writes better 
verses than Byron. One is blessed with an immense 

roperty, the other possesses all the cardinal virtues. 

en, of her servants, she reports that they are either 
wonderfully obedient and dexterous, or horribly stub- 
born and clumsy. In short, although Mrs Jackson 
would not utter a wilful, deliberate falsehood on any 
account, yet the habit of exaggeration makes her every 
third word something like a fib. The line which sepa- 
rates truth from fiction, and which always lies between 
two extremes, is nearly rubbed out in her mind. The 
reader doubtless knows many a Mrs Jackson. 

Such sacrifices of truth, be they ever so slight, are 
the first steps towards habitual falsehood, for which 
reason every inclination to exaggerate should be jea- 
lously checked. Exaggeration is 2 sure mark of vul- 
garity ; for, amongst the higher classes, every tendency 
to strain after effect, either by overstating circum- 
stances, or by an inconvenient display of private feel- 
ing, is habitually guarded against. As the well-bred 
man is recognised by the simplicity of his dress, so he 
is known by plainness and the direct signification of his 
words. 


VIL A unt To Asprrants.—All those who possess 
talent, and do not apply themselves assiduously to its 
cultivation, will readily acknowledge the truth of the 
following remark, put forward in Sharpe’s Letters :— 
‘Perhaps there are few less happy than those who are 
ambitious without industry; who pant for the prize, 
but will not run the race.’ 

VIII. BANK NOTES INVENTED BY THE CHINESE.—The 
learned orientalist, Klaproth, in his ‘ Memoirs Relative 
to Asia,’ gives a curious g 
origin of -money, whic traces to t 
It ‘aust be premised, that the Chinese annals are more 


* ‘Sur l'Origine du Papier-Monnie.’—Memoires Relatifs A Asie, 


par M. J. Klaproth, vol ii. p. 375. 


keeping of them has always been a state affair, and 


| 
not left to the industry of private individuals; and from 
| 


these authentic records Klaproth translates the following 
facts :—The earliest trace of a currency having a nomi- 
nal instead of a real value, occurs during the reign of | 
the emperor Ou-ti, in the year 119 before the Christian | 
era. It appears that the treasury of that sovereign 
got into so low a condition, that the expenses of the | 
state exceeded its revenues. He was fortunate, how- | 
ever, in the services of a financial minister, whose genius 
planned and executed a system of nominal currency, | 
This consisted of deer-skin, about a foot 
square, ornamented with paintings and highly-wrought 
borders. ‘These represented the value of 40,000 deniers 
(about L.12 sterling), but were only current amongst 
the grandees and at court. Out of them a revenue was 
in a manner characteristic of the people:— 
from time immemorial, every person who is admitted 
into the presence of the ‘ Sun of Heaven’ covers his face 
with a screen, or small tablet, for he is supposed to be 
quite unable to bear the blazing light of the empe- 
ror’s countenance ; and, at the time we refer to, whoever 
was honoured with invitations to his repasts and en- 
tertainments, was obliged to cover his screen with 
one of these phi-pi, or ‘ value in skins,’ which he was 
condescendingly allowed to leave behind him. This 
plan, once set on foot, appears to have been often 
followed in after-years. We find between, and for 
some time subsequently to, the years 605-617, disorder | 
prevalent in China to such an extent, that the country 
was nearly without a coinage, and all sorts of things 
were used as money; such as round pieces of iron, 
clothes cut up, and even pieces of pasteboard ; but it 
is not till nearly three centuries after, that the history 
of regular paper-money commences. Hian-tsoung, of | 
the Thang dynasty, whose reign commenced a.p. 807, | 
was the founder of banks of deposit and issue; for he || 
obliged rich families and merchants who arrived in the | 
capital to deposit their valuables and goods in the | 
= treasuries, for which paper receipts or acknow- | 
gments were given, and made current under the name | 
of fey-thsian, or ‘voluntary money.’ Thai-tson, who | 
reigned in 960, adopted the same plan. 
Between the years 997 and 1022, we find that a paper- 
money system was established in China, such as ‘is at 
present followed in Europe—that is to say, the issue of 
credit papers as currency, without being guaranteed by | 
any substantial pledge or mortgage whatever. These | 
primitive bank-notes were called tchi-tsi, or ‘ coupons.’ 
From that time to the present, bank-notes have been | 
in use in China under various names—those current at 
present being called pao-tchhao, or ‘ precious paper- 
money.’ ‘Thus the Chinese have had a banking system, | 
with all its attendant advantages and evils, in full ope- 
ration at a far earlier period than any other nation: | 
and bankrupts, forgers, and monetary crises, have been | 
rife in China for ages. We learn from Gutzlaff * that, | 
a few years ago, some new financial arrangements were | 
made, with a view to putting the paper currency on a 
better footing, but they were much impeded by a low | 
state of public and private credit. Banks, both of 
deposit and issue, exist in every large Chinese town, | 
conducted by companies or private individuals, who | 
issue pian-thsian, or cheques—the ‘precious paper- | 
money’ being only circulated by the government. Bi | 
of exchange are not very often used, on account of a } 


note of the emperor Zong-King, of the Ming dynasty. 
On the other side, the Chinese equivalent of the following 
sentence is printed :—‘ At the petition of the treasury 
board, it is ordained that the paper-money thus marked 


* China Opened, vol. ii. 
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The researches, then, of M. Klaproth prove that, be- 
sides the discovery of the properties of the magnet, the 
invention of writing-materials, printing, and gunpowder, 
we owe to the Chinese the basis of our present systems 
of bank-notes and banking. 


JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


|| Mz Jesse, whose duty as surveyor of her majesty’s 
| parks, and residence at Windsor, bring him into 
| connexion with some of our finest natural scenes, has 
|| made use of his opportunities to acquire a taste for the 
|| beauties of the vegetable creation, and pay a minute 


|| out, apparently, the advantages of extensive knowledge 
or deep reflection, but with those of careful observation, 
kindly feelings, and a modest and pleasing style, he has 


if | evident that he was a great admirer of forest scenery 


bably wrote his early poem of Windsor Forest. It is 


and beautiful trees. He tells us— 

Here h 

tal 

There, interspersed in lawns and opening 

Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades. 
He speaks of “ thy trees, fair Windsor,” and of the hap- 
piness of him 


Who to these shades retires, 
‘Whom nature charms, and whom the muse inspires. 


And concludes with the following charming description 
of his own feelings in these forestal haunts :— 
My humble muse, in unambitious strains, 
Paints the green forest and the flowery plains,* 
‘Where Peace descending bids her olives spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dove-like wing ; _ 
Even I more sweetly pass my careless days, 
Pleased in the silent shade with empty praise ; 
Enough for me, that to the listening swains 
First in these shades I sung the sylvan strains. 


‘It is impossible to pass along the drives in this part 
of the forest without being struck with the many spe- 
cimens of fine old oaks and beeches growing into each 
other, so as almost to appear as one tree, thus remind- 
ing me of the following lines :— 

See the tall oak his spreading arms entwines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade combines. 
Sometimes a little group of thorns or hollies may be 
seen growing round their trunks, or a patch of fern or 
fox-glove adds to the scenery. Indeed, my walks and 
drives in the recesses of woods are always agreeable. 
All is quiet repose, or nothing but pleasing soundg are 
heard, and these afford a gratification of no ordinary 
kind. During the heat of summer there is a delightful 
shade ; and I never think of those charming lines of 
Virgil— 


O quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra— 


without fancying that they must have been uttered by 

many a thoughtful moralist “as he lay along under an 

oak” beholding “the sobbing deer,” and enjoying the 

ay while the “brawling brook” glided onward at 
is fect’ 

It affords us unmitigated pleasure to peruse what Mr 
Jesse writes regarding animals ; it is all so replete with 
that benevolent appreciation of their amiable and useful 
qualities which we should wish to see diffused more 
largely amongst mankind. We feel tempted to take from 
one of his chapters a few new illustrations of a subject 
lately treated in the Journal—the affections of ani- 
mals towards man. ‘ Every sportsman,’ he says, ‘ knows 
that the common wood-pigeon (the ring-dove) is one of 
the shyest birds we have, and so wild, that it is very 
difficult indeed to get within shot of one. This wild 
bird, however, has been known to lay aside its usual 
habits. In the spring of 1839, some village boys brought 
two young wood-pigeons taken from the nest to the 
parsonage-house: of a an in Gloucestershire, 
from whom I received the following anecdote :—“ They 
were bought from the boys merely to save their lives, 
and sent to an old woman near the parsonage to be bred 
up. She took great care of them, feeding them with 
peas, of which they are very fond. One of them died, 
but the other grew up, and was a fine bird. Its wings 
had not been cut; and as soon as it could fly, it was set 
at liberty. Such, however, was the effect of the kind- 
ness it had received, that it would never quite leave the 
place. It would fly to great distances, and even asso- 
ciate with others of its own kind; but it never failed to 
come to the house twice a-day to be fed. The peas were 

for it in the kitchen window. If the window was 
shut, it would tap with its beak till it was opened, then 


th | produced one of the most agreeable books of the kind in 
|| our lan the Gleanings of Natural History; to 
as || language 
Lis which is now added a second and similar volume.* On 
en | this occasion we have more about many of the subjects 
for | formerly treated, as the trees in Windsor Park (includ- 
ler | | ing an elaborate history of Herne’s oak), river-side 
Ty || scenery, the songs of birds, the reasoning faculties and 
gs | affections of animals, &c. ; besides which there are a few 
on, | simple stories of rural life. 
it | || He informs us that the queens of England, for a series 
ry | || of ages, have each chosen an oak or beech in Windsor 
of | | Park, to which her name has been given, ‘ which, with 
07, | || the date of the month and year of the selection, is en- 
he | |) graved on a brass plate, and screwed securely on the 
‘he | | tx. Thus, in one of the most beautiful and retired 
the | parts of the forest, Queen Anne’s oak may be seen ; the 
we | oak of the amiable wife of George II., Queen Caroline; 
me || the oak of Queen Charlotte; the oak of the excellent 
yho |}, Queen Adelaide ; as well as that of her present majesty : 
|i) they all have seats around them. The green drives of 
yer- | many miles, along which these trees may be approached, 
at |) are not only kept in the most perfect order, but at every 
2 of step we go either some opening view of the castle or 
by ||| the surrounding country presents itself to our notice, or 
ese || else some picturesque or noble tree attracts attention. 
ns.’ | Here and there are charming glades, down which a 
een ff) gentle stream of water makes its way, and which is 
t at | erossed by a rustic bridge. It is at nearly the end of 
per | this drive in one direction, and in the neighbourhood of 
em, | M|| the trees I have referred to, that one of the prettiest 
ype- | §]| cottages imaginable opens upon our view. Nothing can 
ion: | | be more smiling and cheerful, or kept in better order, 
een | than this abode of the woodman of the district. His 
hat, | Tustic seats, his flowers, and neat kitchen-garden inter- 
vere | | spersed with fruit trees, all give the idea of rural peace 
on a |fM|| and beauty. The oaks and beeches spread out their 
low | @/| arms over the well-kept lawn in front of the cottage, 
nh of |) while the wood-pigeon and woodpecker are heard in the 
own, ||| adjoining thicket. 
who | ‘The picturesque and noble oak selected by her late 
per | majesty, Queen Charlotte, stands near the woodman’s 
Bills || cottage I have been describing, and flourishes on the 
of a || prettiest lawn imaginable. The perfection of sylvan 
scenery will be found near this spot, and will amply 
ving || Tepay a visit to it. 
ving | ‘Perhaps most persons will feel that the interest of 
nt it scenery is enhanced by its having been viewed, and the 
Lisa locality visited, by those who were eminent for their 
asty. tank or distinguished for their talent. This was the 
wing |} Case with the situation I have been describing. It was 
a one of the favourite haunts of Pope, and where he pro- 


* Scenes and Tales of Country Life ; with Recollections of Natu- 


* Before the enclosure of the forest, the adjoining 
covered with the beautiful purple flowers of the heath. 
it may still Le seen. 


— 
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with the seal of the imperial dynasty of the Min 
shall have currency, and be used in all respects as 
| it were copper-money. Whoever disobeys, will be be- : 
|| headed !’ 
| | 
| 
| 
attention to the habits and characters of animals. With- | | 
| ; 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| | 
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come in, eat its meal, and then fly off again. If by any 
accident it could not then gain admittance, it would 
wait somewhere near till the cook came out, when it 
would pitch on her shoulder, and go with her into the 


kitchen. What made this more extraordinary was, | theref 


that the cook had not bred the bird up, and the old 
woman’s cottage was at a little distance ; but as she had 
no peas left, it came to the to be fed. This 
went on for some time; but the poor bird having lost 
its fear of man, was therefore exposed to constant dan- 
ger from those who did not know it. It experienced 
the fate of most pets. A stranger saw it quietly sitting 
on atree, and shot it, to the great regret of all its for- 
friends.” 


mer 

* One cold frosty spring morning, a lamb, apparently 
dead, was brought into the kitchen of a gentleman in 
Nottinghamshire by his farming man. On being placed 
near the fire, it revived, and eventually lived, and be- 
came so great a pet in the family, as to form quite a 
part Ay it. It had the run of the house, took its walks 
with any of the members of the family ; and if a visit 
was paid, it would remain very quietly at the door till 
it was over. It was gentle and amiable at all times, 
with one exception, being of so jealous a disposition, 
that it could never tolerate any mark of favour shown 
to a four-footed creature. When the lamb was grown 
up, circumstances obliged us to change our residence. 
In removing to another house, the pet was left behind, 
under the care of a woman who had charge of the house. 
On missing its old friends, it went everywhere in search 
of them, and stood before those doors leading to rooms 
in which it had been in the habit of finding us. It 
bleated most piteously ; and at last went up stairs, and 
laid itself down at my bed-room door, as it had been 
accustomed to do before I was up in the morning. When 
the door was opened, and it saw the empty room, it 
renewed its lamentations, and this it continued to do all 
the day. It ate nothing, and did nothing but moan and 

Sometimes it would run about, as if a sudden 

t had struck it, and a new hope had sprung up; 

and when it found it was a vain hope, and that it could 

not find us, it refused all food. Its bleatings were 

fainter and fainter—it looked ill—its eyes were dim— 

and soon afterwards it died. The next morning they 
brought us the body of our poor lamb. 

* Affection,’ Mr Jesse continues, ‘ will preponderate 
sgainet the strongest impulses of nature in animals. 
5 a tame doe has been known to swim a river, in 
order to follow a person who has treated it with kind- 
ness. And there are numerous instances, besides the 
one already related, of animals having refused food, and 
dying, when the hand which had fed and caressed them 
was no longer to be met with. 

* An Arabian horse had been sent the year before last 
(1841) to her majesty, and was safely left at the royal 
stables by a man who had the charge of it. On deliver- 
ing up the horse, he set off for Liverpool, in order to 
return to his own country. From the moment, however, 
of his departure, the horse refused to eat, and showed 
every symptom of misery. The cause of this was soon 
suspected, and the man was sent for from Liverpool. 
On arriving at the Mews, the,poor animal showed the 
utmost joy and affection, and soon began to feed as 
us' The care and kindness of the man was thus re- 
paid by the noble animal with gratitude and love. 

- soon become aware of any misfortune in the 
family to which they belong, and show their sympathy 
ina variety of ways. Sometimes they lose their usual 

rness for food; at others they seem listless and 
un , and their nature appears to have undergone 
some alteration. A female in Lincolnshire died, who 
had two favourite dogs. They were of the mastiff breed, 
occasionally very savage, and much dreaded in conse- 
apr by every one. On the death of their mistress, 

wife of the clergyman of the parish went to see if 
she could be of any service to the other members of the 
family. After ringing the bell, and finding that no 
one answered it, she went, in great alarm for of the 


dogs, to the back-door, which she found . Enter- | 

ing the kitchen, and seeing the two dogs, she was about | 

to retire, but the animals merely raised their heads, and 

laid them down again, without even uttering a growl: she 
fore . When the deceased was carried | 

to the churchyard, one of the dogs followed the 

and neither threats nor intreaties could drive it away. 

‘A poor woman in the north of England was in the 
habit of going about from one village to another selling 
different little things for a livelihood, and was generally 
accompanied by a small dog. When at home, the dog 
usually slept with the woman’s child in a cradle, and | 
was much attached to it. The child fell ill and died; | 
and although the mother lived at Hawkshead, the in. 
fant was buried at Staveley. From distress of mind at | 
the time, the poor woman took little notice of the dog, 
but soon after the funeral it was missed, nor could any 
tidings be heard of it for a fortnight. When her wan- 
derings were resumed, the mother happened to pass | 
through Staveley, and with a mother’s feelings went to |) 
take a mournful look at her child’s grave. On going to 
it, she found to her great astonishment her lost dog. It | 
was lying in a deep hole which it had scratched for it- | 
self over the child’s grave, probably hoping to get a little || 
nearer to the object of its affection. It was in an ema- | 
ciated state from hunger, but neither hunger, cold, nor | 
privation had expelled its love, or diminished the force || 
of its attachment. | 

‘ Nor are cats without strong feelings of affection. An | 
old lady had a favourite cat which was much petted by | 
her. One day a young friend was staying with her, | 
and while sitting at the window of the drawing-room, | 
she began playfully to pat the old lady. The cat seeing || 
what was going on, and probably supposing that her | 
mistress was being ill-treated, crouched down with glar- | 
ing eyes and swelling tail, and was evidently preparing || 
to fly at the young lady, when fortunately her mistress || 
saw the cat, just in time to prevent the assault, and it | 
was with some difficulty driven from the room.’ 

Mr Gould’s superb books on the birds of Australia— || 
too expensive for general circulation—supply Mr Jesse || 
with some interesting particulars respecting the mode | 
of hatching pursued by some of those animals—a pro- | 
cess, as far as we are aware, entirely peculiar. To effect 
this object, the Wattled Talegalla, a gallinaceous bird, | 
‘ assimilates in some degree to the practice of the ostrich, | 
yet upon a totally different principle. The Talegalla | 
collects together an immense heap of decaying vegetable | 
matter, as a depository for the eggs, and trusts to the 
heat engendered by the process of decomposition for the | 
hatching them.* Mr Gould says, that the heap em- | 
ployed for this purpose is collected by the birds during | 
several weeks previously to the period of laying; that | 
it varies in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of a 
perfectly pyramidal form. The construction of the | 
mound is not the work of one pair of birds, but is | 
effected by the united labours of several. The same | 
site appears, from the great size and the entire decom- | 
position of the lower part, to be resorted to for several | 
years in succession—the birds adding a fresh supply of | 
materials on each occasion, previously to laying their 


eggs. 

The mode in which the materials composing these 
mounds are accumulated is singular, poe gs the 
utility of the large and strong feet and claws of the 
Talegalla. The bird never uses the bill in collecting 
materials for the nest, but always grasps a quantity in 
its foot, throwing it backwards to one common centre, | 
and thus clearing the surface of the ground for a con- | 
siderable distance, so completely, that scarcely a leaf or | 
a blade of grass is left. The heap being accumulated, | 
and time allowed for a sufficient heat to be engendered, || 
the eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily |@ 


| 
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rT. the case, but at the distance of nine or twelve inches 
ut | | from each other, and buried at nearly an arm’s depth 
nd eae, with the large end upwards. They 
he | | are co over as they are laid, and allowed to remain 
ed | [| until hatched. Mr Gould was informed, both by natives 
se, [| and settlers living near their haunts, that it is not an 
; | unusual event to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at one 
he time from a single 5 
ng 
A HINT TO THE WORKING-CLASSES, 
nd | | Ir seems to be well worthy of consideration amongst 
d; | {| the working-classes and their well-wishers, if they 
in- might not be supplied with the necessaries they require 
at | under arrangements more favourable to them than any 
og, which at present exist. There are here and there, we 
ny believe, shops for the sale of such necessaries under the 
n- | [i care of committees of working men, and designed to 
ass | save the retailer’s profit; but they are nowhere upon a 
to |} considerable scale, and rarely, we apprehend, conducted 
to upon such principles as to give them a chance of being 
It | extensively useful. Laying aside an exception so un- 
it- |) important, it may be said that the system by which 
tle || [J the working-classes are supplied with necessaries, forms 
rae | astriking contrast, in point of economy, with the plans 
ror | everywhere followed with regard to their own labour. 
rce | [| Machinery, combination, arrangement, make the work 
|| #2 of men’s hands far more productive than it was in an 
An || [) early state of society; but, next door to the nicely- 
by FF managed workshop or factory, is the little retail shop— 
er, | J | wehanged since the days of Elizabeth or James—where 
m, | | 4 stout, sensible, and perhaps tolerably well educated 
ng man, his wife, and probably some of his children, are 
net | Ig devoting themselves to duties, fivefold of which would 
ar- | J) perhaps not be burdensome to them; making upyof 
ing | | course, for this limitation of business by a high rate 
ess ||) of profit. It is obvious, on the simplest reflection, 
-it || If) that far more persons are everywhere employed in the 
| | distribution or retail of articles required by the work- 
Mes } ing-classes than there is any need for. This is a 
sse || Mm) misapplication of human labour, which it is desirable 
ode || | to see corrected on general grounds, but particularly so 


as the expense of the superfluity falls mainly upon a 
| department of the community who are the least able to 
| bear such a burden. The evil takes the form of high 
prices for all the common necessaries of life. There 
are various calculations of the degree in which these 
| exceed what are positively necessary ; but none makes 
| it less than 30 per cent., a large part of the excess being 
| not even to the profit of the dealers, but a result of the 
| limited and disadvantageous way in which they, again, 
| obtain their supplies of goods from the wholesale mer- 
| chants. A hazardous system of credit is, indeed, at the 
bottom of the evil in all its parts. The first merchants 
| charge high because of the risk incurred in dealing with 
| persons of small capital; the retailer, again, charges 
high because his customers choose to have always alittle 
| debt against them in his books. A misexpenditure of 
| means upon so vast a scale must clearly be a cause of 
|| Poverty to an enormous extent, and perhaps this is not 
|, the least of those injurious agencies at present pressing 
upon the masses. 
Might we not hope to see a remedy applied in this 
case? The arrangements made for the support of the 


the private soldiers in our army, suggest the possibility of 
ting our working-people being supplied with necessaries on 
y in afar cheaper plan than any known heretofore. Each 
itre, soldier has thirteenpence a-day in the form of pay, and 


| costs the state eighteenpence a-week besides for clothing 


f or |fM 2nd lodging, being nine shillings and a penny a-week 
ted, || m2 all. For this moderate sum he obtains comforts 
red, considerably beyond what any other man with the 


| Same income could — for himself. According to 
official regulations, he is allowed every day, when in 
barracks or stationary quarters, three quarters of a 


f the pound of meat, and one pound of bread, for which six- 
othe jf pence is deducted from his pay. The articles being 
sr by Jf contracted for at wholesale is what permits of so 


much being given for sixpence: the quality must ever, 
from the care taken in the case, be It is by 
the same means that a week’s clothing and lodging are 
provided at so low a sum as one-and-sixpence. The re- 
maining sevenpence a-day is left to be employed by the 
soldier according to his own discretion, and is spent on 
cocoa, tea, and other articles, in the same way as the 
income of a labouring man is disposed of—that is to 


say, without any of the advantages here contemplated ; ‘ 


which, of course, makes the wonder the greater that 
nine shillings and a penny should go so far. Now, 
there is no good cause that we are aware of, why articles 
of the best quality at wholesale prices should not be 
within the reach of the great body of operatives as well 
as of private soldiers. 

The Truck System, which prevailed so extensively a 
few years ago, to the oppression of the working-classes, 
supplies the outline of a plan for effecting this object. 
That system was primarily designed for the benefit of 
masters ; let there be another akin to it in all respects 
but one, namely, its being purely for the benefit of the 
men. Let the masters of factories and other great esta- 
blishments set up depots for the sale of the principal 
articles of domestic use; the capital to be supplied by 
them at a fair interest, or borrowed from others on 
similar terms; the management to be open to the in- 
vestigation of a committee of working-men, to insure 
that there should be perfect confidence in it ; the articles 
to be all bought on the most advantageous terms, and 
sold according to a.scale of prices liable to fluctuate 
with markets, but always as low as these would permit, 
so as only to leave the concern free of loss. The profits, 
where any were unavoidably realised, might be em- 
ployed in promoting objects of general utility, such as 
schools, hospitals, or baths. Assuredly, wherever such 
a plan could be realised upon a sufficiently large scale, 
it would make the incomes of working-men go from a 
fourth to a third farther than at p t—advantag 
so overpowering, that few of the people, one would 
ay could from any cause fail to embrace and hold 

yy them. 

One effect of the general adoption of some such plan, 
would be to reduce the number of small shops, and force 
a considerable number of persons to seek other means 
of livelihood. There might be hardship here, but it 
would only be temporary, and the result would amply 
compensate for it. We are bound to remember that the 
present system is also one of hardship—hardship for 
the great bulk of the people—so that such a change 
would only be supplanting one evil by another much 
smaller. At present, the vast multitude of small frac- 
tionally-employed shopkeepers can only be considered 
as a drain upon the industrial resources of the country. 
If the same business which five of them perform could 
be easily effected by one, it is just the same as if the 
community were to agree to support four persons in 
total idleness. It is, therefore, but right that they 
should be reduced in number, and that the four persons 
who, theoretically, are idle, should be converted to em- 
ployments of actual utility. 

So much for the supply of articles of consumption. 
It is not less obvious that the house-accommodation, or 
lodging of working-men, might be provided for on 
equally economical principles. Their houses at present 
may, in a word, be described as bad and dear—how much 
of the former, let the sanitary reports declare. Build- 
ings infinitely more comfortable, and exempt from in- 
fluences noxious to health, might be erected by properly 
combined efforts, and placed at the service of the work- 
ing-classes at rents considerably below what are now 
paid. Lodging and boarding establishments for single 
men could in like manner be prepared, so as to enable 
these persons to live in a style at once. more comfortable 
and economical than at present. It is fully proved, that 
for so little as threepence a-day, a person of straitencd 
means can be lodged and boarded in a humble, but not 
uncomfortable style, when numbers are concerned: of 
course, for a sum not much larger, considerable comfort 
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can be obtained under similar circumstances. And in 
connexion with sets of separate dwellings, as well as 
with large boarding establishments, it is possible to have, 
by virtue of combination, very considerable advantages, 
such as those of a reading-room, baths, &c. for an ex- 
tremely moderate charge. Here the working-classes 
have another book from which to take a leaf, namely, 
the Clubs. It is well known what advantages these 
establishments present for the middle and upper classes, 
enabling an individual of limited income to enjoy many 
of the luxuries which would otherwise be exclusive to 
men of fortune. There is nothing to prevent the 
humbler classes from realising advantages similar in 
kind, though not in degree, if they only would act with 
the same of union amongst themselves. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 


ROCHESTER TO BUFFALO—A ‘ BREAK-DOWN.’ 


Art breakfast next morning, I observed for the ‘first 
time, what afterwards I found to be a general custom 
all over the country, that the ‘ hired helpers,’ including 
in the present case the young woman who was intro- 
duced to us by Mr Jones as ‘the lady who helps Mrs 
Jones,’ all sat down to table with the guests and family. 
Mr Jones was a rich man, and had a handsomely-fur- 
nished house, and would therefore in England be con- 
sidered a gentleman ; but I doubt whether in the whole 
states he could have found any efficient person to work 
for him, except a foreigner, unless treated as an equal. 
But the personal appearance and conversation of the 
agricultural labourers of New England or New York 
must not be supposed to be similar to those of the 
awkward ill-dressed English ploughman. They are all 
young unmarried men, the sons of farmers perhaps of 
the same standing as their employers, and, except when 
working in the field, are well-dressed. They are, asa 
body, well-educated, as they attend the district-school 
every winter, from the time they are six or seven years 
old until about the age of eighteen, where they are 
taught the ordinary branches of an English education, 
and to which many add, by self-instruction, some of the 
higher accomplishments. One of Mr Jones’s plough- 
men had a brother who was a clergyman, and another, 
having saved up his wages for that purpose, was going 
to college in the commencement of winter. I myself, 
when in Massachusetts, was acquainted with a young 
man who, although nothing more than a common la- 
bourer, was well-versed in all the standard British and 
American poets, and was himself a poet of no mean abi- 
lities, at least in his own and my opinion. This diffe- 
rence between similar classes in the two nations is 
owing not only to the superior education of the Ameri- 
cans, but also to the higher rate of their wages. A man 
generally gets from fourteen to twenty dollars a-month, 
with board, lodging, and, in most cases, washing, for six 
months in the year, or about a hundred and twenty 
dollars per annum, if engaged for that time. But for 
the information of those who think of making their for- 
tune in America, I must say, that generally, especially 
if at a distance from a large town, nearly the whole of 
the wages are paid in stock or produce, which, although 
easily turned to account by a native, is not of much use 
to a stranger. However, more of this hereafter. Ona 
foreigner, the improved moral and physical rank of this 
class of the people produces an almost immediate effect. 
I had an opportunity of seeing some of my former ship- 
mates after several months’ residence in the country, and 
I observed in all of them a beneficial change both in 

ner and a’ nee ; the agricultural labourers more 
especially, others who had been accustomed to work- 
ing out of doors, had lost a great deal of that heavy 
cart-horse appearance peculiar to their class, Of course 
it is unnecessary to say that, in this land of freedom, 
there is no such thing as a master, unless it be 
slaves; no, it is the boast of a free and 


American, that the moment a master sets his foot on 
the territory of the United States, he dwindles down to 
a mere ‘ boss,’ or employer. : | 
After breakfast we set out in Mr Jones’s gig to over- 
take the boat. This vehicle consisted of a small seat, 
perched upon two very high wheels, and supported by 
springs which, from their great size and elasticity, pro- 


duced a motion backwards and forwards, upwards and | 
downwards, sideways and all other ways, that, in spite 
of the novelty, was far from pleasant, especially after a 
hearty meal. We rattled along for about two hours, 
the horse all the while trotting ata rate that would 
have made his, or rather his master’s fortune in Eng- 
land. Fast-trotting horses are very common in Ame. | 
rica, and the breed which seems to excel is a rather || 
small rough-coated animal. We reached the boat rather 
sooner than we expected, on account of her having been | 
detained for some time in taking in the plunder of q | 
gentleman who was going west, and we here parted with | 
our kind host. During the rest of the day it rained, 
and we were obliged to take shelter in the cabin, where, 
from the gloomy appearance without, and the heat 
within, caused by the number of inhabitants and the 
large fire that was used for cooking, we felt decidedly | 
uncomfortable. The captain had his wife on board to | 
cook for those who boarded with him. She was very | 
fond of flowers and birds, and placed her whole stock in || 
the windows of her cabin; so that when the green | 
venetian blinds were thrown back, that portion of the | 
boat presented the appearance of a cottage floating in | 
the water. She was a very pretty gentle-mannered || 
woman; and I was surprised to observe her affection | 
and seeming respect for her husband, who was a little || 
n fellow, always cursing and swearing ; but these | 
Gingiidenente were so much in vogue, that I have | 
no doubt she considered them merely as ornamental | 
figures of speech. Perhaps the same reason may ae: | 
count for the fact, that when her husband, in the pre- | 
sence of several of the passengers, gave an account of how 
he had ‘walked round’—alias cheated—another gen- | 
tleman in the matter of a cord of wood, she, in common | 
with all the Americans present, was loud in evincing | 
her delight and approbation. However, from that mo- 
ment I lost all the interest and pity I might have had 
for her. The people connected with this canal have 
the reputation of being the greatest vagabonds in the 
state, and that is saying much. No farmer will engage 
any of the fraternity ; and he who would give one of 
them credit, if only to the extent of a dollar, would be | 
considered particularly ‘ soft.’ Those who engage in the 
service commence at the age of eleven or twelve to ride | 
and drive the horses, and learn the vices of their elder 
companions with a celerity and perfection highly flat- | 
tering to their tutors. It is truly horrible to hear these 
young imps, even in their most trivial conversation, 
stringing together every holy name they can think of 
with the most fearful curses. One of my shipmates, 
who was himself much addicted to swearing, after lis- 
tening for some time with a fixed stare to a boy of four- | 


teen who was relating an anecdote (not of the most | 


delicate nature), which he garnished very liberally with 
oaths, turned round to me and said, after drawing a long | 
breath, ‘ Well, that dings all!’ 
At the distance of about every three miles there is 4 | 
lock and a small village, supported by supplying the | 
passengers and boats with necessaries ; and occasionally 
the canal runs through a large town. In the middle 
part of the state, most of the towns and villages have | 
classical names, such as Rome, Thebes, Troy, &c. The | 
staple merchandise of Palmyra is ale. At length we 
arrived at our destination; and right glad were they | 
who had been all this while cooped up in the boat, 
though for my part I found the canal the most agree- 
able way of travelling I had ever known. Rochester 18 
a large handsome town, of recent date. Its local advan- 
tages, in a commercial point of view, being very great, 
it started at once into life and eminence when the Erie 
canal was opened. The counties that lie immediately 
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round it contain the best land in New York; and the 
farmers, as a body, are considered the most skilful in 

| the United States. A man, therefore, who has worked 
in the valley of the anywhere 
yment and good wages. ester is situated on 
ape Gennessee, which, from its numerous falls, is a 

i source of wealth as a water-power. The principal 
}) fall is in the middle of the town, and is between ninety 
| and a hundred feet in height; and if it were not for the 
| great quantity of flour mills around it, which destroy 
| its associations as a picturesque object, it would be 
| reckoned a very magnificent sight. ‘The millers here 
| are mostly flour merchants, who buy their wheat from 
| farmers, and, when ground, send it to New York for 


| falls, which, although smaller than the principal one, 
|| are yet more interesting, from the surrounding scenery 
| being more in keeping. The merchandise is drawn up 
| and down the bank on a tramway, at an angle of forty- 
| five degrees, by machinery attached to the custom- 
house. The town has generally a very good appear- 
ance; and the churches, although mostly made of wood, 
aehandsome. My shipmates took passage for Toronto 
in a steamboat the same day they arrived, for which 
they paid two dollars ; but I, wishing to see more of the 
country before proceeding to Canada, took down some 
of their addresses, in order that I might learn what was 
the destiny of the party, and accepted a proposal of my 
| Yankee friend to accompany him to Buffalo, whither he 
|, was going after transacting some business in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochester. In the meantime, he informed 
me that there was to be a ‘break-down’ at a small 
) yillage two or three miles off, which he thought of at- 
) tending, and I readily assented to his proposal that I 
!) should accompany him. A break-down signifies a ball, 
and is so called from the accidents that frequently occur 
when the floor is not made of sufficiently strong mate- 
tials, What we would call a private party, is never 
given by a farmer in this part of the country, except on 
the occasion of a marriage; but having made his inten- 
tion public some time previously, he issues tickets for 
a break-down, for each of which—admitting a lady and 
gentleman—he charges a dollar, and in return lays 
down a plentiful supply of whisky, and provides a good 
supper and music. In some cases, as in the present 
instance, several young men join together and hire a 
| toom, generally in a tavern with cooks and waiters, and 
provide the necessary refreshments. If anything is 
made by the speculation, it is generally applied to some 
public or charitable purpose. However, break-downs are 
| now going out of fashion, and in some districts respect- 
| able people will not attend them. We arrived at the 
tavern a short time after six, but there were as yet only 
two or three couples present, who were very stiff and 
formal, and painfully conscious of having their ‘ go-to- 
meetin’s’ on. They thawed down a little as the room 
filled ; but still I never before saw eighty people dancing 
together with so small an amount of gaiety. The young 
men, about once in a quarter of an hour, would hazard 
& conjecture as to the weather of the coming winter, or 
&remark on the sermon of last Sunday, which would be 
answered by the young ladies in the fewest possible 
Words; and then both parties would remain ‘for some 
time in deep thought, puzzling themselves what to say 
text. The dances at first were principally quadrilles, 
and were gone through in the manner that is so fashion- 


able with us, as if we had a melancholy consciousness 
that it was our fate to dance, and endeavoured to get 
Over it as easily as possible. At the announcement of 
Supper, however, they began to brighten up; and when 


we all went down stairs, and saw the long table groan- 
ing under the load of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and pay, 
we became as and sociable as anybody co 
wish. At the back of the chairman was a stout table, 
on which were placed three barrels, containing cider, 
beer, and whisky, and a great number of jugs in which 
to hand these beverages round; and one of the tavern- 
keeper’s sons was kept hard at work all the time filling 
them. It was remarkable to see what power these jugs 
had in loosening tongues and creating appetites. Young 
gentlemen who were rashly asked to sing, and after 
much hesitation and pressing complied, could not be 
stopped for the rest of the evening; and young ladies, 
who could not eat anything but ‘ the least mite from the 
bosom of a fowl’ (for it is considered improper to say 
breast), very soon began to put the good things out of 
sight with surprising celerity. But one gets tired even 
of eating supper, and so we adjourned once more to the 
ball-room, leaving three gentlemen behind, who had been 
so much affected by the sight of the happiness around 
them, that they found themselves unequal to the task 
of leaving the room. The fiddler, who had before offi- 
ciated, was paid and sent away, and an old coloured man 
in the employment of the tavern keeper being called in, 
and the negro tune of ‘ De Ole Cat’ unanimously called 
for, mounted on a cupboard, and began to handle his 
bow with extraordinary gravity and dignity. He had 
a jug of whisky beside him, which was kept constantly 
filled; and for the next six hours he fiddled away, in- 
creasing in speed after each visit to the jug, but becom- 
ing more and more grave and dignified. In all the 
dances the step was the same, namely, the old-fashioned 
shufiie, but distinguished by the heel being each time 
brought in violent contact with the floor, and by three 
decisive stamps at the end of the step. In matters of 
taste the two ends of society, as well as the two worlds, 
old and new, occasionally meet, and here is an instance ; 
for the Polka, which is becoming so fashionable in 
Europe, is nothing more than a modification of the 
stamping dance of the American peasants. The latter, 
perhaps, may be traced to the uncultivated genius of 
the Indian; but I leave such inquiries to the philoso- 
phers. Our break-down dance was enlivened by some- 
thing also taken from the aborigines—their yells; and 
till three o’clock in the morning the noise was deafening. 
At that hour a descent was made upon the remains of 
the supper; but this was a forced compliance with the 
cravings of nature, and the business, therefore, was got 
over in the most expeditious manner possible, many 
of the party rushing back to the ball-room with the 
half-devoured edibles in their hands, where they re- 
mained yelling, shuffling, stamping, and knawing till 
six o’clock. To me, however, the last few hours were 
very indistinct—the scene was a fancy piece, and the 
actors shadows. Having a dislike to spirits, I had no 
aid from artificial stimulus, and my natural energies 
were worn to rags. Still, I had a distinct notion on my 
mind that it was my duty to dance; and I did my duty, 
although feeling all the while very miserable. Of the 
drive home I have not the slightest recollection, except 
a very faint notion that it was enlivened at one place 
by our whole party being turned over in the ditch, 
owing to the driver having fallen asleep. 

Two days after the break-down, my friend and I set 
out for Lockport, after first calling at a village on the 
Ridge road. This road, as its name implies, is carried 
along a ridge that runs from Lewiston to Rochester, 
and is considered the best in the United States. It is 
a pretty good road, and it is quite a relief to travel on 
it, after the wretched lanes, miscalled roads, which in 
most parts of the country are the only communications 
from place to place. Lockport lies on the Erie canal, 
which, by means of locks, here ascends to the height 
of seventy feet over a rock. There were a great many 
Trishmen here employed in the excavations, and between 
this place and B I met with several miserable little 
shanties, built of clapboards, along the canal, and inha- 
bited by such labourers as had their families 
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along with them. I looked into some of them, but they 
had the same appearance of dirtiness and 
which characterises their dwellings in — country. 


of their wages (absolute wealth to them!) being spent 
in a debauchery which lowers still further their stan- 


dard of the decencies of life. But it is proper to add, 
that it is only the lowest. class of labourers, the exca- 
vators, who are unreclaimed in America. The agri- 


is unquestionably higher in that class of society than 
at home. 


ing here with my Yankee friend, I set out on foot for 
the falls of Niagara, distant between twenty-five and 
yy hae eg but as my solitary walk lay along 
the borders of the Indian reservation of Tonniwantie, 
I was tempted to stray into that region, for the purpose 
of visiting the Senecas, one of the Six Nations, or tribes, 
in their now circumscribed haunts. 


LUTHER'S LETTER TO HIS INFANT SON. 


A how com Sor are the domestic affections and 
gentlest charities {es well the most touching 
plicity of character) wii the utmost zeal for, an 
Ccarageous assertion ‘of, public les, fol- 
lowing letter from Luthier to his little son John, then four 

time, was shaking to its rep ang the Vatican, and 


your 


hen when 


beautiful into which many children go, where 
t have golden little ae and gather pretty 
the trees, and pears, and es, and ay a, 


“Whose are these children?” he said, “They are the 
a ay that love to pray and to learn, and are pious.” 
d, “Dear sir, I also have a son; he is called 
Johnny linther (Hansichen Luther) ; may ‘he not come 
into the garden, that he may eat such beautiful 


and pears, and ma: _ a little horse, and play with 
these children ?” “eee “If he loves to learn 


garden ; Philip, too, and little James; and if they all 
come her, then may they have likewise whistles, 
; they may dance also, and 

showed me a beautiful 


pegs F earnestly, and learn well, and be 
thet he ales me come into this But be hes on, 
aunt Magdalene ; may he bring with him?” Then 


confidence.” ittle John, 

with delight, and tell Philip and James that 
learn to pray ; 20 shall you come with one another lato thy’ 


ovith this I commend you to Almighty God ; and 


Martin Luruer,’ 
In the year 1530. 


CONTINUED DAYLIGHT WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


Nothing made so deep an impression upon our senses 
the ec from alternate da and night, to which we had | 
been habituated from our infancy, to the continued day. 
light to which we were subj as SOON as we crossed |! 
the Arctic it be admitted, was 
very agreeal and van of constant da 
in an unexplored and t ily boist 


and still found the sun gilding the sk 
day would never finish. What, th re, at first promised 
to be so gratifying, soon threatened to become _extromely 
irksome, and indeed, have been a serious incom jj 
venienee, had we not followed the example of the feathery |j 
tribe, which we daily observed winging their way to roost, 
with a clock-work regularity ; and retired to our cabin at |} 
the pro t hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun, | 
we obtained that repose which the exercise of our eed | 
required. At first sight, it will no doubt 

persons that constant daylight must be a ble aeqai- 
sition in every country ; but a little reflection willy! think, | 
be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the case, | 
amd to satisfy a thinking mind that we cannot overrate the 
blessing we derive from the wholesome alternation of 
labour and rest, which is in a manner forced upon. us by the 
succession of day and night. It is impossible, by removing | 
to a high latitude, to witness the di culty there is in the 
regulation of time ; the proneness that is felt by the ifide | 
fatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their occupe | 
tions, and by the indolent and procrastinating to postpone | 
their duties, without being truly thankful for that all-wise 
merciful nature has endowed the 

le globe.—Beechey’s Vi 

the North Pole. 


al THE NIZAM’S FEMALE SOLDIERS. 

i highness Nizam], to 
with them, has a considerable one 
pouschold, for the of a 
own sex was raised 
like other regiments of the line, bat not in ais elite 
style. Their commissioned and non-commissioned 
are also women, and are much more expert in the pet | 
formance of their respective duties than one would in# 
gine. It has been said by some, who have been so for | 
e | tunate as to have got a glimpse of this gallant whild | 
at exercise, that they have gone their field move- | 
ments in a manner highly amusing ; and if one were.te | 
jndge from their appearance on duty around the seraglio | 

other places, it certainly must be a sight, above al 

others at Hyderabad, worth seeing. The sentries may at all | 
times be observed very alert on their posts, excepting in 
when, one hand may be’ employed in nies A 
musket, w whilst the other is in nursing. Women 
in this condition must find it a very difficult matter to 
conduct their duties to the satisfaction of their superior 
The husbands of these Amazons have nothing whatever to 
say to the regiment, and follow their own occupations, 
under or upon their own responsibility. 
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my love to aunt Magdalen 51 ; give her a kiss for me. our |} 
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pool I left the Irish labourers still worse off, as regards y 
' comfort, than I had seen them in Ireland, the difference | 
| 
No. 
Buffalo is a large and flourishing town, situated at —— 
the bottom of Lake Erie; and from hn pn nce 
tion, is every year increasing in size and commerce, | (0 Gcck when the sun’ was shi 
with a rapidity unknown in European countries. Like | a4 to retire to our cabins to all 110: 
' Albany, it forms one end of the Erie canal and the many hours of necessary rest ; 2 the : 
western railroad, and it is also the port through which | the deck to keep our night-watc | kn 
the merchandise of the western states passes before it 
} can reach the exporting cities, New York and Boston. || been 
| ' It employs a great quantity of tonnage, principally in | some 
steamboats and schooners, in the trade on the lakes, amr 
‘ bringing to this main stream the minerals of Illinois as y“ 
and Wisconsin, the grain of Ohio and Indiana, and even | M 
t the sugar, cdtton, and tobacco of the south, by way of busi 
4 the Mississippi. It also possesses within itself a great | Tipy 
4 resource in its iron foundries and manufactories. Part- to th 
4 | coulc 
| 
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: * Grace anc mrist to my dearly beloved littl | self, 
| son. I am g that you are learning well, an | are a 
\ So do, my little son, and pe Mj 
| ome I will bring with me a pi | of th 
: f sent from the annual fair. I know of a pleasant an i in th 
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] ven grass-plot in the garden prepared for dancing, whe } 
ffang nothing but golden fifes, drums, and elegant silver | Teturi 
' cross-bows. But it was now early, and the children had } Upon 
; not yet eaten ; therefore I could not wait for the dancing, Ht not -c 
id and said to the man, “Ah, dear sir, I will go instantly frock. 
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